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Looms Only 


Look at the floors under your looms and you 2 
will see WHY you can save money by using | 


pt 


The drip-less, waste-less lubricant stays in bearings until entirely 
consumed, outlasting oil 3 to 5 times and preventing oil stains. 


NON-FLUID OIL is now being used by 7 out of 10 mills. You can prove its 
economy on your machines. Send for bulletins and testing samples! 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


Works: NEWARK, N. J. 


Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. | Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Providence, R. I. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Cutler Spinning and 
Twisting Tape and Bands 


Plastacele Comber 
Detaching Rolls 


Evercele Temple Rolls 


Durability 
Power Input Saving . 7 
Greater Production Per Doff 


More Even Twist. . 
Increased Spindle Speed 
No Bump 


Strength of Tape 


Cotton Used . 
Spindles Using Other Tape 


A PROMINENT NEW HAMPSHIRE 
CUTLER TAPE— 
HANK CLOCKS THE YARN INCREASE 
DOFF. ON MAIN POWER LINE 


DECREASE HAS RUN STEADILY AT 


MILL HAS JUST RUN A 6 MONTHS TEST ON 
-10,000 SPINDLES IN ONE 
HAS RUN STEADILY 2.06%. 
LEADING 
11%. 


Everlastic Spinning 
and Card-room Covers 
Everlastic Take-up 
Roll Covering 
Everlastic Temple Rolls 4 
more than 40°, greater than standard 
tape to date. | 
ranging from 10% to 24%. 3 : 
average 2°,—the equivalent of $8,000 
a year in a 100,000-spindle mill. r 


than obtained from standard.tape. 
from 145 on 7’s to 320 on 90’s. 
on spindle whorl. 


guaranteed in 98” minimum 240 lbs.— 
averaging today 260 lbs. 


100°; 


approximately 134 million to date. 


best obtainable Sakelarides. 


ROOM—CHECKING TWICE A DAY ON 


CHECKING PER 


INTO THE ROOM THE POWER INPUT 


ROGER W. CUTLER 


141 MILK STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
LICENSEE 
BARBER MFG. CO. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


WOODSIDE BUILDING 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SOUTHERN TAPE AGENT 
BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLDG. 
GREENVILLE, S. ¢ 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 


$1.50 per year in advance. 


Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C 
Act of Congress, March. 2, 


218 West Morehead Street, Charlotte. N. C. Subscription 
., under 
1897. 
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UPERIOR FINISH 


a A combination of quality steels, constant laboratory research, and crafts- 
manship in manufacture produces the superior finish found in Whitin 
CRYS-STEEL Rings. This superior finish results in: 


@FASTER STARTING 


PERFORMANCE 


WHITIN MACHINE 


MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
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Crys-steel Rings 
UNIFORM MAXIMUM 
WORKS 
CHARLOTT 


"We use Gulfcrest Oil for the lubrication of crank- 
shaft bearings on these modern looms,” says this 
mill superintendent, ‘and we feel that the fine 
production records we are making afe due, in 
large measure, to efficient lubrication.’ 


“In this spinning room we use only 
GULF’S highest quality lubricants’. 


. SAYS SPINNING OVERSEER 


EARS of experience have proved to us that the effi- 

ciency of our spinning frames has a direct relation- 
ship to the efficiency of spindle and bearing lubrication,” 
says this spinning overseer. ‘We find that by using higher 
quality oils we get less oxidation and gumming, lower 
power costs and better production.” 

The remarkable stability of Gulf's higher quality oils 
results from the use of special processes in their manu- 
facture — treatment which removes the undesirable hy- : a 
drocarbons which cause oxidation and gum forming. 
These finer, purer oils may be used over longer periods of | ~ 
time without deterioration, assuring a strong protective 
film which minimizes wear and repair expense. 

Gulf’s wide distribution facilities make these quality “and 
lubricants available to every mill operator from Maine - . these quality lubricantsin our spinning room. - 
to Texas. Ask the Gulf engineer to recommend the right G 
brands and grades for your equipment. 


“We have standardized on Gulfigem Bior - 
spindle lubrication, Gulfcrest Oil D for roll 
necks and stands and Gulf Precision Grease 
BB for ball bearing drives,” says this spinning 


We get hetter 
All Higher Wa ity 
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“We keep these modern 
ooms in trouble-free operation 
hours a day” 


E place great demands on our loom ge 8 
4 ment,’ says this mill superintendent, “ 
y m@we decided to insure efficient production by us- 
ing Gulf’s higher quality lubricants. The splendid 
Lee. results we have secured have fully justi- 
ed that decision. Not only does our equipment 
. erform better, but our lubrication has actually 
: most less than when we used lower priced oil.” 
When you use Gulf’s higher quality lubricants 
mou are getting the benefit of many years of re- 
earch and experience with lubrication problems 
by Gulf’s large staff of technical men. They have 
Eecrfected oils and greases which can withstand 
biar greater punishmert than modern machines 


aS Will give them. Thus, you are assured of lubri- 


mcants which possess a margin of safety far be- 
f@yond average requirements. The machines to 
always make better production records. 
There is a real quality story behind Gulf oils 
mew our plant to give you complete details. 


a ‘hich these quality lubricants are applied nearly 
Band greases. Ask the Gulf engineer who calls at 
BAC ULF REFINING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


if 


aintenance costs using 


Cams and rollers of these looms are lubricated 
with Gulf Supreme Cup Grease No. 2 — ball 
bearings with Gulf Precision Grease BB. 


Six Reasons 
why GULFGEM OILS are the world’s finest spindle oils 
1 MINIMUM POWER CONSUMPTION. As an oil oxidizes, viscosity 


and gum formation increase. More power is required to over- 
come the increased internal friction. The stability built in GULF- 
GEM OILS by the “Alchlor’’ Process provides an oil with highest 
resistance to oxidation. 


TOUGH FILM INSURES MINIMUM WEAR. Because of the ad- 
vanced methods employed in the manufacture of GULFGEM 
OIL, it provides a tough film which insures efhicient lubrication 
over a long period of time. Thus, spindle wear is reduced to a 
minimum. 


3 MINIMUM ENDS DOWN. Maximum stability with minimum 

change in viscosity — either from temperature variation or from 
oxidation — insures constant load and smooth operation. The re- 
sult is fewer breaks and ends down. 


4 LOWEST OIL CONSUMPTION. Because of the unparalleled sta- 


bility of GULFGEM OIL, it can be used over long periods of 
time with minimum deterioration. Thus, long life and a low rate 
of consumption are assured. 


5 MAXIMUM INTERVALS BETWEEN SPINDLE BASE CLEANING. 
If an oil oxidizes and gums at a rapid rate, spindles must be 
cleaned and lubricated at frequent intervals. The stability of GULF- 
GEM OIL greatly reduces the frequency of shut-downs for this 
purpose. 


6 LOWER PRODUCTION COST. Less frequent need for oil 
changes, time saved by fewer shut-downs, lower maintenance 
expense and lower power consumption reflect substantial savings 
in total operating costs. 


7 5 


| THIS MILL SUPERINTENDENT 

af ’ 
| 
INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICATION 
a Complete Line of ‘Fueland Oil 
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40 to 100 Looms per Weaver All Our New Business 
on X Model on Cottons is in | 
Up to 50 Looms per Weaver Looms of the X Family 
on XK Model on Rayons 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Looms Have Changed in 50 Years —. 9 
| | 
| | Common Loom ot 1888 | ) 
| — 2 to 8 per Weaver Out of the Picture I] 
B Mode! Loom of 1898 
| 12 to 16 per Weaver lt Has Disappeared é 
| TT | E Model Loom of 1918 | 
| _ 16 to 40 per Weaver Best Loom in the World | | 
| | in Its Day | 
But Its Day is Passing | 
1] One of X Family of | 
| High Speed Looms of 1938 | 
| | 
1 Fix Weaving Costs in Future | | : 
I] Modern Business Can't Live in the Past 1 | 
| 
| | 
DRAPER CORPORATION 1 
Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusett Spartanburg S C | 
| 
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WE'D LIKE TO TELL 
YOU ABOUT DU PONT'S 
NEW PROCESSES FOR 


GO AHEAD! 


I'M ALWAYS 
INTERESTED 


SAVING 
MONEY 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
‘ The R. & H. Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Delaware 


Gentlemen: 


I'd like to know about these new du Pont Bleaching Proc- 
esses. Please have your representative phone or write me 
for an appointment. 


4 Position 


| 
| 


Tow processes are entirely new—developed 
within the last year or so. Outstanding textile mills in 
the country are using them to save money on Peroxide 
bleaching. 

If you’re bleaching textiles, it'll pay you to hear about these new 
developments. Just fill in the coupon and one of our technical 
men will write or phone you for an appointment. No obligation, 
of course. | 


Manufacturers of DFF+} SOLOZONE*, ALBONE* and Sodium 


Perborate for Textile Bleaching and Processing. 
+ Trade-Mark * Rey. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The R. & H. Chemicals Department 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY,INC. 
Newark, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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When considering the question 
of leather roll covering versus 
substitutes, take care that you don’t fail 
to ‘see the forest because of the trees.” 
Don't be so impressed by some one or two 
advantages of a substitute that you ne- 
glect to test it for all 12 requirements of 
a good roll covering. 
) For instance, does it require a standard 
diameter arbor or does it necessitate 
grinding down your arbors to a smaller diameter? If the latter 
is true, then consider not only the initial expense of grinding 
down your arbors, but also the much greater expense of buying 
new arbors in case you want to change back to leather (as a 
considerable number of mills already have). This last expense, 
among many others, often makes playing with substitutes a costly 
experiment. 

Theré’s: nothing experimental about Gilleather. It uses stan- 
dard diameter arbors and has consistently passed all other re- 
quirements of the 12 Point Test with flying colors for more than 
100 years. Ask us and we'll tell you why. 


GILL LEATHER COMPANY, SALEM, MASS. 


Gastonia, N. C., W. G. Hamner. 
Greenville, S. C., Ralph Gossett. 


SHEEP ond CALF SKIN 


THER 


or TOP ROLLS 


ARE YOU LOOKING AT THE FOR EST OR THE TREES? 


Southern Representatives: 


THE 12 POINT TEST 


1. Does it automatically stop spin- 
ning when it makes bad yarn? . 

2. Does it retain its cushion ahd 
resiliency in low temperatures, as 
over the week-end in winter, and 
as long as it will draft? 

3. Does it resist flattening or fluting 
over the week-end? 


4. Does it require a standard diam- 
eter arbor, thus eliminating costly 


changes? 

5. Is it impervious to excessive hu- 
midity? | 

6. Does it produce a minimum of 
eyebrows? | 


7. Does it eliminate lap-ups as long 
as it will make good yarn? 

8. Does it eliminate cockled yarn, 
other factors being correct? 

9. Does it produce yarn of maxi- 
mum strength for a given staple, 
other factors being correct? 

10. Does it require a minimum of at- 
tention? 

11. Does it function properly ALL 
the time until worn out? 

12. Has time proved it any better 
than the 600 odd “improved” 
roller coverings that have come 
and gone? | 


Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden. 
Greenville, S. C., W. J. Moore. 


Dallas, Texas, Russel! A. Singleton, 
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Industries and Old 


Dr. Jacobs, in a talk before the Carders and Spinners 
Section of the South Carolina Division of the. Southern 
-Textile Association, points out some of the faults of the 
present attitude of Government toward Industry in South 
Carolina (which might also apply to other States), and 
foresees the migration of the South's Textile Industry 
unless policies are changed. Excerpts from the talk fol- 
lOW 


ENTLEMEN, you are engaged in production and 
ee the prosecution of your affairs and the solution 

of your problems with relation to your work, but 
I am going to slip up on you and try to make of you 
good-will salesmen, merchants so as to speak. You have 
‘a tremendous job to do in that particular direction.: I 
am keenly interested particularly in the public relations 
problems facing this industry, and those problems are 
facing you more acutely than ever before, and they are 
facing you in particular because you can feel the effects 


and you can feel sometimes the public pulse and the pulse ~ 


of those directly under you. To foster and encourage 
proper public relations is a big job for all of us, and I 
would like to encourage you to. become salesmen in the 
public relations field. Th refore I want to talk to you 
about old industries as well as the new ones. 

It was several hundred years ago that the textile in- 
dustry, the one in which we are principally concerned, 
made its start in old England, following then the cottage 
weaving system, in which all of the cloth was made in 
the homes. At that time the cloth was made by a hand- 
ful of cottage weavers. Well, along came old man Ark- 
wright’s new machine. This new invention, looked upon 
by the early cottage weavers as a huge monster that 
would ultimately destroy 
their jobs and reduce their 


By Dr. Wm. P. Jacobs 
Secretary, Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of South Carolina 


followed gave employment to millions instead of thous- 
ands at weekly wages that were unheard of and not even 
dreamed of in the early cottage weaving days. 

However, as the industry prospered in old England, 
many unfavorable conditions began to develop. Every- 
body seemed to want to get a finger into the pie. Taxes 
rose, freight rates increased, the cost of production from 
many angles stepped upward, restrictive legislation came 
into the field’ until finally a harrassed and discouraged 
industry looked elsewhere for its development. A new 
world was just then opening, and it was in New England, 
in the United States of America, that British capital 
found its greatest encouragement. The industry grew 
rapidly in New England until it faced the same identical 
adverse conditions which caused its downfall in old Eng- 
land; and a short-sighted New England people finally 
“killed the goose.that laid the golden egg,” tied the hands 
of industry with futile laws, raised the taxes to the very 
pinnacle and otherwise increased the costs to a point 
which was unbearable. 

Frantically capital began to look again for a new lo- 
cation and spied the South, where there seemed to be 
every natural advantage for its development. South it 
came and grew until today the textile industry of the 
South is at the very top from the standpoint of produc- 
tion, employment and other evidences of size. ) 

It was between the years 1880 to 1920 that the prin- 


cipal migration the 


wages, met with tremendous 
resistance. The first factory 
was stormed and actually 
burned to the ground, but it 
was inevitable that it should 
succeed, and in time its Division S T. A. 
success not only did not de- 
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crease employment, but tre- stag 
Editorial 
mendously increased it as Mill News 


the cost of clothing was 
greatly reduced as a result 
of new methods; consump- 
tion tremendously increased ; Markets 
and the cotton mills: that : 
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‘New England States to the 
South took place. Toward 
the end of the migration, the 
New England people franti- 
16 cally tried to save their 
industry by offering tax im- 
8 munities, tremendous de- 
a2 creases in tax assessments. 
26 

30 and other advantages, but 


32 on 434 they had “closed the gates 
37 after the colt had flown.” 
38 The colt was the New Eng- 
land cotton industry. They 
48 and 49 


have already Jost a great in- 


dustrial asset, perhaps never 
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to see it return. 

A study of the statistics of these migrations will indi- 
cate several trends that are worthy of careful note at 
this time. . The first is that the ndustrial migration to the 
South ‘virtually ceased 20 to 25 years ago. In South 
Carolina, for instance, where we have had a few enlarge- 
ments of existing plants and replacements of machinery, 
there has not been a single major new cotton mill built 
in the State since the Pacific Mills plant at Lyman, which 
was erected in 1924. Think of that—not a single new 
cotton mill in the State during a period of 14 years! 

Another factor worthy of consideration at this point is 
that for the past 20 years the textile industry in South 
Carolina has earned less than 3. per cent on its invest- 
ments. It seems to have reached the point of diminishing 
returns for a steadily rsing cost of production and an un- 
controllable market for raw materials and finished pro- 
ducts have ground the profits virtually out of the picture. 
Now, industry is operated for profit, and without reason- 
able profits it does not justify its existence. This means 
that when the old plants wear out, they cannot compete 
with the modern plants, and they will be dismantled and 
junked. This means that if the unfavorable: foreign com- 
petition continues, it is inevitable that many of the most 
modern plants will have to move on to other fields. 

There are many plants today with depleted reserves 
considering whether it is the part of wisdom for them to 
try to invest new capital to carry on, or to preserve 
present equtites by liquidating. Circumstances point to 
the possibility of much liquidation during the next few 
years. 

Another trend which is disturbing, is the growth of the 
industry in other sections of the world. While we are 
virtually at a standstill, during the first third of this 
century, Great Britain has decreased from 55 milliom 
spindles to 38 million spindles; New England decreased 
from 14 million spindles to 7 million spindles. And yet 
as the pedulum swings, one nation prospers at the ex- 
pense of another and the Orient has increased during this 
same third of a century from 6 milliom spindles to 26 
million spindles. Brazil, the leading South American 
State industrially, has increased from 1 million to nearly 
3 million spindles. Here we stand today, struggling to 
hold. our own, unable to induce new industries to locate 


with us, while India increases 99%, China Romi ol and 
Japan 832% 

First of all. we must protect our workers and their 
working conditions; give them a fair wage, reasonable 
hours, that they may be happy and contented; and thus 
economically efficient as the producers of our textile pro- 
ducts. On that we all agree. The greatest single asset 
to be derived from the cotton mills today, as far as our 
communities are concerned, and as far as our people are 
concerned, is their pay rolls—far greater than their divi- 
dends or their purchases of cotton or any other single 
item; and as we are primarily concerned with preserving 


‘in the past. 
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our present pay rolls and bringing in new ones, our prime 
motive in seeking new industries is for the welfare of our 
working people. 

However, we must be practical even in this thinking, 
for the manufactured products must be sold. It must be 
sold at a price that will enable the mills to utilize the 
returns therefrom in the production of additional cloth. 
Unless that can be done, the pay rolls will quickly dimin- 
ish. No matter how idealistic we may be in the matter 
of wages or hours, if we place the industry of our State 
out on a competitive limb, with drastic legislative re- 
striction, in this respect wé can only anticipate that the 
predicted liquidation of the future will occur not in our 
neighbor States but in our own back yards. 

There is not a mill executive in this State who would 
not welcome wage increases when they can be afforded, 
and deplore wage decreases, even though they be neces- 
sary. I know them well. I know that they recognize 
full well the principle that an adequate wage means 
happiness, contentment, efficiency, greater productivity, 
and ultimately a safer approach to profitable operation. 


Did you know that the annual earnings of the South 
Carolina textile worker increased 185% since 1909, and 
that in 1937 they were 18% higher than the annual 
earnings of the average school teacher of South Carolina? 

Did you know that the average weekly hours worked 
in Northern cotton mills in July, 1937, were 37.2 hours, 
and in the Southern mills only 34.9 hours? 


Did you know that according to Federal figures in the 
value added by manufacture that 63.7 cents of each 
dollar is returned in wages by Southern industry to the 


textile worker, and that only 51.6 cents out of every 


dollar is returned by the Northern industry, and that 
South Carolina led all important textile States in 1935 
in the amount paid its textile workers of each dollar add- 
ed by manufacture? South Carolina paid 68 cents of 
each dollar in wages, while the Northern average was 
only 51.6 cents. 


History shows that the textile executives have—as they 
rightfully should—not only been willing, but delighted to 
remunerate labor justly and fairly and as liberally as the 
markets would allow. I believe that the textile executives 
will continue that same policy in the future, as they have 
The danger of the policy is in the fact that 
it is so easy to raise wages beyond the limit which the 
market will justify. We have no assurance today that a 
faltering market, such as we have faced for the past year 
in the textile industry, is going to support the unusually 
high comparative wage scale which exists in the cotton 
mills of the State today. 


It seems to me that in our frantic efforts to solve some 
of our social problems, some of us become too much in- 
terested in changing the rules of the game instead of in 
preserving peace and the elements of fair play. There 


(Continued on Page 50)}— 
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Causes and Remedies for 


DEFECTS 


Discussed by Eastern Carolina 
Division of Southern Textile Ass'n. 


HE fall meeting of the Eastern Carolina Division 
of the Southern Textile Association was held in the 

auditorium of the Community House, the Erwin 
Cotton Mills Company, Durham, N. C., on Saturday, 
October 15th, beginning at ten o’clock. There were ap- 
proximately 175 members present. The chairman of the 
division, J. L. James, of the Erwin Cotton Mills Com- 
pany, Durham, presided. 

After the call to order, Chairman James presented the 
Reverend M. Y. Self, pastor of the West Durham Bap- 
tist Church, who said the invocation and read a selection 
from the Scriptures. 

Chairman James then presented Wm. H. Ruffin, secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer, the Erwin Cotton Mills 
Company, Durham, N. C., who in his welcome to the 
division said, “It is a great pleasure to have you here 
with us in Durham today. 

‘‘My company is greatly interested in your association. 
We are proud that our men are taking an active interest 
in its work. One of the fine things that can be said about 
your organization is that you have constructive programs. 
You really accomplish something. I am sorry to say that 
is not true of a great many functions and meetings that 
I attend, and I feel sure that you must have the same 
experience. 

“Our industry is sometimes accused of being backward 
and making no progress, and I regret to say that it true 
financially. Goodness knows we need to make some pro- 


3 


J. B. Batten, Sr., Vice- P. B. Parks, Jr., Chmn. of 
Chairman of the Eastern Board of Governors of S. T. 
Division A., who took part in the 
meeting 


gress in a financial way. We need to make a consistent 
record of reasonable earnings, which few of us enjoy. 
But we have made progress, I think, in the manufactur- 
ing part and in the handkng of employees. The latter 
accomplishment, of course, is a very fine one. And you 


and I know that we could not hope to deliver today, 
against our contracts, goods of the same quality that we 
produced six or seven years ago; the trade simply would 
not take them. I venture to say that if you were making 


J. L. James, Chairman of George Gilliam, Secretary of 
the Eastern Carolina the Eastern Carolina 
Division Division 


a product of the same quality that you made six or seven 
years ago, you would not be holding your present job, 
and I dare say that your spindles would be among the 
eleven million idle ones today. We have had to make 
progress, and you gentlemen have done it. I am sure 
this association has been helpful in making this progres. 

“Others have been making progress, too. You know 
we used to be told that we did not have to worry about 
Japanese competition, because they could make coarse 
goods but could not make fine goods. A friend of mine 
sent me this handkerchief from Kobe, Japan. I have 
never seen as fine and sheer a piece of goods as that made 
in America. 

“TI shall not take more of your time, because I know 
you have an interesting program ahead of you. But let 
me say again that we are delighted to have you in Dur- 
ham.’ (Applause). 


Chairman: At this time we will hear from D. F. La- 
nier, of Oxford. 


D. F. Lanier, Supt., Oxford Cotton Mill, Oxford: Mr. 
Chairman, Mr. Ruffin, Ladies and Gentlemen, it gives me 
some degree of pleasure just to say in a very simple kind 
of way that we are happy to come back to Durham for 
another meeting of the Eastern Carolina Division of the 
Southern Textile Association, for two reasons. Those rea- 
sons are that we always have a good crowd and that we 
always enjoy the discussion, for in some way or other we 
have better discussions here than we do in other places, 
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Georgia Mill Men Discuss 
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Cloth Room, Weaving and Slashing 


HE Textile Operating. Executives of Georgia met 

® at the Administration Building of the Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga., on Saturday, 
October 8th, with about 300 members and guests present. 
Vice-General Chairman Allen Jones, of the Muscogee 
Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga., presided in 
the absence of Chairman A. D. Elliott. | 
At the meeting of the Executive Board, on the preced- 
ing evening, Allen Jones was elected general chairman; 
J. C. Platt, agent of the Chicopee Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Gainesville, Ga., was elected vice-general chairman ;_ 


and Robert W. Philip, editor of Cotton, was re-elected 
secretary. 

At the morning meeting, Hal Daughdrill, general 
sup-rintendent of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., was 
elected a member of the executive committee, to serve 
two and one-half years. 

Introduced by T. M. Forbes, secretary of the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of Georgia, James V. Car- 
michael, member of the Georgia State Legislature, made 
a very interesting and instructive talk, which was well 
received by the audience. 3 


Weaving 


(Discussion led by W. H. Gibson, Jr., superintendent 
of Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga.) 


Mr. Gibson: We have two questions under the head- 
ing of the “Cloth Room.” That is the little difference 
that we have been talking about. I don’t think we have 
had a cloth room discussion before. I am going into the 
question now. These two questions are under the head- 
ing cloth room. 


Determining Yardage in Cloth Room 


Question No. 1 is as follows: “What method do you 
use in determining the yardage of the folder, calender, 
etc.? How often are the machines checked, and in what 
manner?” 


Mr. Sweeney (Atlanta, Ga.): After the cloth comes 
from the folder there is a mark put on the piece of cloth, 
and it is laid on the table. Then that is recounted. We 
get a check on all of the yardage. Then the overseer 
picks out a piece of cloth and counts it, and gives it an 
additional check. There is an additional check when 
they go to weigh that cloth. That gives some indication 
of the care that is exercised in determining the yardage 
and checking it. If there is any material difference 
shown, we recount the whole bale. 

On the calender, of course we have the usual device 
which measures the yardage, and the goods come over 
the measuring roll. On light weight goods we have some 
gain on the calender. | 


At Fall Meeting 


Question: How do you tell whether your folder is 
giving full yardage? Do you measure it at the beginning 
or the end? | 


Mr. Sweeney: We measure it at the beginning, in the 
middle, and at the end of it, and see that it is 36 inches 


aS near aS we can. 


Mr. Platt: I would like to find out whether you find 
on heavier goods the folders have to be readjusted after 
you fold the light weight goods on the same folders? 


Mr. Sweeney: There is a difference there. We regu- | 
late that by means of the folder putting more drag on 
some fabrics than we do on others. On light weight 
goods, we have less drag and on heavier weight goods, 
more drag on the top of your folder. 


O. D. Grimes, Jr. (Athens): 
the same process. 


Mr. Holton: We use the same method as that follow- 
ed by Mr. Sweeney there. 


Mr. Fletcher: 
by Mr. Sweeney. 


Mr. Platt: I think this is a very important question, 
and will merit some discussion. In the first place there 
are so many factors entering into the measurement of the 
goods that it is almost impossible to just be sure you are 
right or on the far side all the time. We have found you 
can measure goods and put them in the warehouse, and 
leave them there three months, and then check them up, © 
and they won’t measure the same as when you put them 
in there. There are shrinkages often times, and I have 
known of cases where there have been allowance made, 
and they went to an extent of making those allowances 
so as to be on the safe side when measured later. 

We have given a little study and thought to. this mat- 
ter, and we believe it will pay us, in order to be sure we 
are right, to have three face counters on our measuring 
machines. One of them will register the length of the 
loom roll, that went into the larger roll. That will be a 
reset. The next count will register the length of the roll, 
and that will be a reset, and there will be at totalling 
counter. We think it is worth while to check those care- 
fully and have it recorded, and we can tell at least 
whether we are making and catching up with some mis- 
takes. I think this thing of folding it reveals some very 
illuminating results. We find as it pulls out there is a 
quarter of an inch difference often times. There is a 


We follow substantially 


We follow the same plan as outlined 


difference if you leave your folder in the same state on 
different weight goods, and you will find the light weight 
goods will be longer. Therefore you have to check your 
folder to suit the goods. Then the question that might 
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be brought out is that you had better test your folds at 
or around the center of the bolt, so that you will be sure 
the yardage is correct. 


Mr. Edwards (Gainesville, Ga.): We make several 
checks of it on the folder. We take a piece of cloth and 
run it through the stitcher. We double-check that. We 
also check by marking off a certain number of yards on 
the floor, and we check that. We have a check on our 
scales. I have only had to make adjustment on my roller 
one time in two years. After we run the cloth through 
that stitcher, we count the number of folds so that we can 
tell if our folder is correct. 


Method of Reporting Seconds To Weave Room 


Chairman Gibson: We will pass that question now, 
and go to the second question, which is as follows: “What 
method do you use in reporting seconds back to the weave 
room? Explain in detail.” 


V. J. Thompson (Griffin, Ga.): As soon as the work 
comes off the folder it is inspected. If seconds are found, 
and it is something small, the cloth room. man gets a 
weaver or second hand there and sends all the seconds 
out to the weave room, and they are shown to the weavers 
on the different shifts. In that way we keep pretty well 
up with that all the time. If anybody else has got a 
better method than that, I would like to talk to him. 


Mr. Lehman: We use practically the same method 
that Mr. Thompson does. Everybody tries to get the 
cloth back to the weavers as soon as they find there is 
a defect. 

An interesting thing we have done is to make a record 
on each loom. If that defect slips back to the cloth 
room, there is an individual record on each loom, and if 
the defects appear on the same loom several times or 
often, you might say, we have a means of checking it. 
That is the method we use. : 


Mr. Cobb (Canton, Ga.): In the cloth room we have 
a little pad on each inspector. On that is placed the 
loom number and the defect. We have this loom number 
and the defect and the second hand checks up these little 
things. It goes to the weave room office, and in the 
office we have a book which is a littlé’ single ledger book, 
that has about four numbers or places on it, and on this 
he sets down the date, the loom fixer’s initials and the 
defects. We have the defects with his initials on there, 
and then he goes back and gives this back to the loom 
fixer, and the loom fixer is supposed to fix the loom. If 
we have a second report on, this loom, this is marked in 
red pencil “second report,’ and the loom fixer gets right 
on that loom and he is to be sure that he gets it fixed 
before he leaves. Sometimes, if we have a third report, 
the second hand goes to the loom with the loom fixer, and 


15 


if necessary, that loom is overhauled completely. Of 
course, we all know that in, general the weavers look out 
for seconds, but keeping this record in the overseer’s 
office is a checkup on the looms, and you can check down 
pretty closely, and you can keep that before you, and the 
seconds will be cut down considerably. 


Mr. Cobb: As far as I am concerned, I don’t think 


our method of reporting seconds would be worth while, 
because we are still making seconds. (Laughter). If we 
find a red mark showing the entire length of a cut, this 
is reported immediately to the weave room, if it is what 
we call ordinarily a general run of seconds, they are 
shown each day to the weavers, and if there is anything 
out of the ordinary, it is reported to him then. He is 
supposed to go and check that loom, although we still 
have a few seconds. (Laughter). 


Mr. Glenn: I don’t think I can add much to what Mr. 


Thompson and Mr. Lehman have had to say. When a 
roll comes from the weave room showing seconds, it is 
sent right back to the weave room, and we keep a record 
of all bad cloth by loom numbers. 


A Member: We have a record in the cloth room, and 
the loom number is put on there and the defect, thin 
places, or whatever is wrong with it. That is sent back 
to the weave room, and the second hand and loom fixer 
go to the loom and see that it is fixed. If we don’t get 
it fixed, or if we have complaints, we keep on until we do 
get it fixed and stop the complaints. 


Chester Jackson: We have practically the same 
method. We have two different records we keep. One 
of them is a record kept of each section in the weave 
room. On that record is the number of seconds that week, 
and through the superintendent’s office that goes into the 
weave room office. We keep up with each section of the 
mill. Also we have a production report. 


Mr. Moore: Our system is identically the same as the 
other gentlemen have outlined. We still make plenty of 
seconds. (Laughter). 


Chairman Gibson: A fellow told me the other day that 
the boss came through and said to him, ‘“‘You can take 
those looms off of seconds now, as we have got all those 
orders for seconds filled.” (Laughter). 

That concludes the two questions under the heading of 
“Cloth Room.” Has anyone any question that he wants 
to ask before we leave that subject? 


A Member: We have one mill which shows about one 
per cent seconds, and the other mill in some cases two 
per cent seconds. That difference is occasioned by the 
difference in the weight of the bolts. Some mills report 
seconds up to 10 yards, some up to 20 yards. I would 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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LOOM UPKEEP 


Useful information for the mills that are interested in 
keeping their looms in good condition and at peak pro- 
duction in these times when an inefficient weave room 
may be a distinct liability. 


OOM UPKEEP, or the lack of it, covers a wide 
7 ae of virtues, or sins, as the case may be. Con- 

sidering the ““X:’ Model family of looms with which 
we are all more interested, we must assume that they are 
in fairly good condition, as they have been in service a 
relatively few years, and the question is, ‘‘How shall we 
keep them up to their present efficiency and avoid the 
mistakes we made with the older model looms by per- 
mitting them to become run down to a point where we 
had to do a job of general overhauling, with the loss of 
production while this work was being done?”’ 

With the object of keeping “X’’ Model looms up to 
pitch, one system which proves to be a great help to the 
fixers is that of using gauges for the setting of all attach- 
ments on the looms. One reason why gauges are such a 
great help is because practically all sections of looms now 
have two or more fixers. Another reason for the gauges 
is that where you run two and three shifts, it is impossible 
to get all experienced fixers for every section and every 
shift. The use of gauges seems to be an equalizer be- 
tween the experienced fixer and the learner, or one who 
has not had the benefit of long experience on different 
styles. 

In most weave rooms the styles vary such a little that 
there is no reason why there should not be a standard 
setting for every loom, the proper setting to be deter- 
mined by the overseer, second hand, or others in author- 
ity. These loom settings should cover the position of 
take-up roll, warp stop motion, whip roll shaft, whip roll, 
-the timing of harnesses, the size of shade, the timing of 
pick motion, and also the 
power of the pick motion. 
While on the subject of 
the pick motion, there is 
no reason why one loom 


By Thomas Henderson 
Draper Corporation 


Straps is to paint the picker sticks just above the correct 
position of the lug strap. Then, if the lug strap is lower- 
ed, the unpainted section of stick showing about the lug 
strap indicates to the overseer, or second hand that the 
loom is becoming off-standard, and corrective measures. 
should be taken before the loom and the section of looms 
get out of control, because it is this kind of control that 
has a great bearing upon the “Upkeep of Looms.” 

Then, there is the question of shuttles, and this is not 
always given the attention it deserves. There are some 
mills where it is so easy for a fixer to get.a new shuttle, 
that if he is having trouble with one from making broken 
picks, or otherwise making it necessary for the weaver to _ 
flag the loom, that he will break the shuttle in order that 
a new one may be obtained and the trouble overcome in 
this. manner. 

Many mills charge the shuttles against the loom fixer, 
but I believe that they should be charged directly to the 
loom, so that a check up will reveal whether it is a few 


looms that keep the shuttle cost high for the whole sec- 


tion. 

Some superintendents become excited if they have to 
sign a requisition for a few shuttle springs once in a 
while, but I believe they would find more reason for con- 
cern if they would investigate those periods during which 
they accumulate extra springs. Invariably you will find 
that an accumulation of shuttle springs means that you 
are not getting the service from your shuttles. They are 


being thrown out and broken, or they are being cut away 
by bad reeds, or by misalignment of back box plates and 
reeds. 


So, if you are not buying extra shuttle springs at 
22 cents each occasional- 
ly, and feel smug about 
it, you may be very sure 
that you are buying extra 
shuttles at $1.70 each, 


should have the lug strap 
set eight inches high on 
the picker stick and only 
about six and one-half 
inches up the stick on an- 
other loom of same size 
and model. This refers 
also to the pick arm. 
There is no good reason 
for setting this part long 
on one loom and short on 
another. 

One good method for 


gauging the height of lug 


more or less. 

I believe that the shut- 
tle consumption should 
be scrutinized very keen- 
ly; that a fixer should 
take a broken or worn- 
out shuttle to his second 
hand or overseer before 
being able to obtain a 
new one; that all shuttles 
should have the date of 
issue stamped on them, 
and by this, the overseer 
or second hand should 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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PUT GLOOM 


... With 
mercury 
light 


There’s no place for gloom in modern textile plants, 


The 400-Watt Mercury even when operating costs must be kept down to rock- 
Lamp is 60 to 140% more | 
efficient than other avail- bottom. Good seeing is always good business, and with 
able light sources. It is 4 
adaptable to 115- or 230- | General Electric Type-H Mercury Lamps illumination 
—. values for high “‘seeability”’ are increased 60 to 140% for 
: the same current cost as other means. 


In the weave room, for winding or warping — every- 
where in the plant where production is influenced by 
good seeing — you'll find that this high-efficiency light 


bacon: source can justify itself in actual operating savings. In 
descent Lamps in many conven- addition, protection against eye-fatigue is often an im- 
tional type lumunaires, a_ psycho- 

white can’ portant key to improved employee morale. 

obtained. Write for complete information on which to base 


your immediate or long range modernization plans. 


signed especially for this lamp from the General 


General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. Incandescent Lamp Department 
Electric Vapor Lamp Company. 


895 Adams Street, Hoboken, N. J. Dept. 165, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 
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S. C. Carders and Spinners Discuss 


Rayon 


HE Carders and Spinners Section of the South 

Carolina Division of the Southern Textile Associa- 

tion held their Fall meeting in the ball room of the 
Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S. C., on the morning of Octo- 
ber 15th, the meeting starting at 10 a.m. Approximately 
300 members were present. 

The meeting was called to order by Joe Lyons, Jr., of 
the Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, who is general chairman 
of the South Carolina Division. He introduced William 
P. Jacobs, president of Presbyterian College at Clinton, 
S. C., and secretary of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of South Carolina, and whose address appears on 
page 9 of this issue. 

Following the address by Mr. Jacobs, the assemblage 
entered into a discussion of carding, led by R. T. Stutts, 


JOE LYONS, JR. 


General Chairman of the South 
Carolicra Division. 


superintendent of the Woodside Cotton Mills at Simpson- 
ville and Fountain Inn, S. C. 


A stenographic report of the proceedings follows: 


Carding 


Mr. Stutts: I notice in some of the questions that we 
are supposed to discuss this morning, rayon is one of the 
principal features. .This rayon question is one that every 


one is talking about, but some of us have not had much 


experience with it. Those of us who have had experience 
in it are kind of reluctant in stating just what problems 
we have encountered, and why and how you worked them 
out, because we don’t know whether we will hit-the right 
answers or not. 


Staple 


At S. T. A. Meeting 


1 would like. for every man who has had experience 
with rayon, spun rayon, to raise his hand. I only see 
about three or four men who have had experience. I hope 
they will give us some information about this particular 
thing. I know there are certain points of the rayon in- 
dustry here that these men who have had experience 
won't mind telling us. 

One of the main questions confronting all of our minds 
is one which we might ask those men who have spun 
rayon—what changes would you have to make in your 
old machinery? In other words, if the question came up 
to us, what changes would be necessary in running our 
old cotton machinery? What would we have to do, if 
we go on rayon? I wonder if Mr. Crow would tell us 
what difficulties he had; if any, in adjusting his old cot- 
ton machinery for running rayon? 


Mr. Crow: We did take our regular machinery and 


ran cut rayon in it. From one process picker, carding, 
drawing, roving frame, and all, and right on through the 
spinning. We didn’t encounter a great deal of trouble. 
We did have. to conduct certain experiments to find the 
necessary speed. We found it necessary to change the 
speed in some places, and then, of course, you have got 
to set your rollers all according to the staple you are 
running. I have heard—I don’t know, I have not seen 
them myself—of one or two places where one steel roll 
was taken from the frame, making three roll drawing in- 
stead of four. I didn’t do that. I found it practicable 
by making certain changes so that we could open up the 
rollers sufficiently to take care of the staple. With the 
roving frames we had very little trouble in taking care 
of 1%-inch to 1-9/16-inch staple. 

T tried 
1 tried it run- 


I tried it several ways on the roving frame. 
running the middle roving unweighted. 


ning all three in the regular way, weighted as you would | 


run cotton. 
that standpoint. 


Some people think they get better results from a 


change of licker-in speed at the cards. I did not change 
the speed of my licker-in. I-ran that, the same as I had 
before. As a matter of fact, I didn’t make any material 
change in the setting of the cards. I do think, however; 
that there is some advantage to be gained at the pickers 


I didn’t find a great deal of difference from 
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“VW installed a tester over a year ago after a demon- 
stration showed us its merit. Starting at the slubber, 
we began a systematic check of all our rovings. The carder 
said we couldn't take any twist out of his rovings or the 
work would run badly. It turned out that the extra twist 
he had been using was necessary to hold a badly stretched 
roving together. Once the causes for the stretching were 
remedied, it was necessary to take out 13 teeth of twist in 
order to get a good chart on the testing machine. To do this 
we readjusted the lay and tension gears, slowed the spindles 
from 700 r. p. m. to 525 r. p. m. and still had a front roll speed 
of 172 r. p. m. as compared with 165 r. p. m. before the 
change. So we increased our production, reduced wear 
and tear with slower frame speeds, and the work ran better. 

"As soon as this new slubber roving got into our interme- 
diate creels we tested this roving. It showed up hard with 
a straight line across the chart at 12. It was necessary to 
take out seven teeth of twist and readjust the lay and tension 
gears before the intermediate roving made a proper line. 


BETTER YARN AT 


wrené Tantien 


LESS COST WITH A 
BELGER AUTOMATIC 
ROVING TESTER 


THIS USER TELLS YOU WHY 


(following reprinted from Cotton) 


Here again we reduced our spindle speeds from 945 r. p. m. 
to 800 r. p. m., but increased the front roll speed slightly by 
taking out twist. 

"As this new roving got into our speeder creels we began 
to get far fewer hard ends which meant reduced roller cover- 
ing expense. We were able to take out two teeth of twist on 
the roving frames to get a chart registering between 6 and 8. 

"This roving was going into 36s on the spinning frame. 
After completing the roving changes we found 25 per cent 
less variation in our size and break test and nearly five per 
cent better breaking strength. This was due to the better 
drafting possibilities with the softer, even roving.” 

The above is only one of many favorable reports by 
users of the Belger Automatic Roving Tester, which are 
printed in our Catalog No. 10. 


THIS BOOKLET TELLS YOU WHY 
AND HOW « USE THE COUPON 
TO SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island Date. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your Catalog No. 10 
describing card room testing equipment. 


Company .. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Boston Office: 161 Devonshire St. + Atlanta Office: 815 Citizens and 


Southern National Bank Bldg. * Charlotte Office: 1201-3 Johnston Bldg. 
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to reduce the speed of the beaters, particularly where the 
beaters are running from 800 to 1200 r.p.m. I think we 
can benefit by reducing the speed of the beaters under 
that speed. I think in general on the subject of spun 
rayon that there are certain difficulties in each plant, 
local conditions, that each plant will have to work out for 
itself. What I might do, or be able to use, or how I 
might operate, in our plant, perhaps would not be work- 
able in every way in some other plant. We found it 
necessary to make several inquiries, and check up with 
other mills to get their experience in running spun rayon 
before we started, and we found that some of the things 
they were doing were not applicable to our local condi- 
tions. I found it necessary as a result of that to conduct 
several experiments in order to find out just what would 
fit our conditions and what would overcome such diffh- 
culties as we might encounter in view of our local con- 
ditions. 

Chairman Stutts: 1 would like to ask this question of 
one of you gentlemen who raised your hands. There are 
several companies that put out different types of rayon, 
several different commercial companies. Where you have 
tried one type of spun rayon, and you changed from one 
company’s rayon to another company’s rayon, using the 
same staple length rayon, does it make any material 
difference? 


Mr. In domestic makes I don't think you 
would notice much, if any, difference at all. I understand 
that there are one or two foreign types that do give you 
some trouble, even though the staple is the same length. 
| understand it*is necessary in the case of one or two 
foreign makes to slow your speeds down right consider- 
ably to get satisfactory r:sults. 


Crow: 


(Chairman Stutts: Since this staple length is consider- 
ably longer than what you ran on cotton, do you have to 
slow your roving frames down, when you eliminated 
your twist? 


Mr. Crow: Not considerably. You slow it down some. 
In other words, I would say slow it down to about the 
same front roll speed that you would have to run cotton 
at about the same hank roving and staple length. 


Chatrrman Stutts: Mr. Brannon, what change did you 
have to make in the picker room? 
fed your stock in? 
it any? 


First tell us how you 
Did you have to mix it or condition 


Mr. Brannon: No, sir. We got off 10 to 15 bales, 
each bale about 400 pounds, and this particular rayon 
was an Halian product. I was running one process pick- 
ers, and I had three blade beaters, and I found my break- 
ing strength was very low. I fed my lint into the hopper, 
and slowed the beaters down to about 600 r.p.m., and I 
never had any more trouble along that line, but I did 
find that you couldn't pull the lap, so I turned the lap 
pin down to about '4 inch smaller in diameter from one 
end to the other, and that eliminated that trouble. That 
was about the only trouble except closing up my grate 
bars. We have to clean them out about every two or 
three weeks, running 5,000 pounds a day. 

Chatrman Stutts: | 


tion. Did that reduce your strippings on your cards? 


Mr. Brannon: On this particular job, I reversed my 


would like to ask you this ques-. 
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stripping from the front to the back. I built a stand at 
the back of my cards, and fed my strips back in, and of 
course I had to change my plate to bring my sliver down 
and turn my strips back into my cards. I just reversed 
it. 

Chairman Stutts: In other words, you’ flat strips fell 
back on top of your lap? 


Mr. Brannon: 
that. 


Yes, and I got along very well with 


Chairman Stutts: How often do you strip those cards? 
Mr. Brannon: Three times every 8 hours. 


General Chairman Lyons: If you were running some 
of the domestic rayons, how often would you strip your 
cards? 


Mr. Brannon: Twice. 


Chairman Stutts: 1 was talking with a rayon man, 
and he suggested stripping the cards once every 8 or 16 
hours. I thought that was quite an interval in there, 
but he seemed to have picked up a lot:of information, and 
from that I inferred that there were mills that were only 
stripping once every 16 hours. 

Mr. Brannon, do you have any excessive amount of 
waste in your picker room? 

Mr. Brannon: 1 would clean out there about every 
three weeks, and get about a double handful. 

Chairman Stutts: 
get any of that? 

Mr. Brannon: 


That fly under your cards—do you 


I set my screens about as close as | 
can, and we clean out from under our cards as we grind. 
We grind every 14 days, and we get about as much fly 


as you would get out of a good grade of cotton. 
Chairman Stutts: Would yeu use that fly over again? 


Mr. Brannon: No, sir. 
to put it in the waste. 


We tried to, and we decided. 


Chairman Stutts: lf there are some of you gentlemen 
who would like to ask question from the floor, speak out. 


Question: How much do you card per hour? 


Mr. Brannon: About 8 pounds per hour, but my ex- 
perience has led up to that. I started off at about 5 
pounds. Everybody seemed to be afraid of it. I ran it 
up as high as 12, and I didn't see that I did any harm 
with that, and I was running 50-grain sliver and I put it 
up to 60. It used to be said that it would be advisable 
to cut it down to 3 or 4 pounds, but I don’t think that 
is necessary. 

Chairman Stutts: Mr. Brannon, I am picking on you 
a lot there, but I would like to ask you do you think that, 
if a mill were to decide to go on rayon on a big scale, 
that there is a possibility of eliminating the picker room, 
and using some kind of a device to feed direct behind the 
cards? 

Mr. Brannon: Yes, sir. I think if they do that, they 
will make an improvement on spun rayon. If you could 
get the hopper behind the cards, where you could handle 
it that way, that would be going somewhere in spun 
rayon. One day I thought I would put the hopper be- 
hind the card, and | found I would have to put in an 
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Discussion on 


Carding and Spinning 


At the Regular Fall Meeting of the Bichon 
County Division of the Southern Textile 
Association 


The first part of this discussion, covering such points 
as the 1938 cotton crop, vertical opener speeds, beats per 
inch on cotton, and variation in card sliver, was pub- 
lished in the October 15th issue. The discussion is con- 
tinued ‘here, with Marshall Dilling, chairman of the 
Division, presiding. 


Effect of Card Sliver Weight On Breaking Strength 


Chairman: The next question is: “Wall light or heavy 


card sliver have any effect on the breaking strength of 
yarn? If so, what?” 


D. H. Cauble: —Wouldn’t that depend upon whether 
or not you change your draft? When you change to 
lighter, increase your draft. 


Chairman Dilling: 1 do not know just what that. 


might do. I know I tried to put in longer draft on the 
card at one time, and it did not work well, and I had to 
go. back. 

If nobody can give us anything on that we will go on 
to the next subject. “How many grains variation 1s 
allowable in one-process drawing?” 

Some of us have only one process of drawing. If we 
can work it with one process, it is better than two. How 
much variation do we have on one process? Do we have 
more than we would like to have? 


Mr. Mosteller: Will you not find more variation with 
one process of drawing than you will with two? We had 
that experience at our place. We started to put in the 
one process and ran it a while, and it varied right much. 
We changed it back to two process and eliminated that, 
and the drawing ran evener than it did. 


Chairman: So you prefer two to one. How much 
variation do you allow in your two processes? 


Mr. Mosteller: Well, there will be anywhere from 
about four to six grains. 


Chairman: On what grain sliver? 
Mr. Mosteller: About 56. 


Chairman Dilling: Well, that would be about ten or 
twelve per cent, then. Who has some other information 
to give us? Mr. Fisher, what is yours? 


Mr. Fisher: We run the single process, of course 
combed work. I do not know how you mean, but I take 
it by the drawing frame, each head of the frame. We have 
some with four deliveries and some with six. On the 
four-delivery frame we have a variation of about 2.0 to 
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2.2 grains, with four different heads. On the six-delivery 
frame, about 2.5 grains. With the six heads we weigh 
anywhere from two to four yards of each sliver. 


Chairman: What grain of sliver is that? 


Mr. Fisher: 55 and 65. There is a little bit more 
variation on the 55, the lighter sliver, than on the heavier. 


Chairman Dilling: That is a very good percentage. 


Question: Why would there be any variation because 
of the number of deliveries? 


Mr. Fisher: Well, you have more to weigh from. You 
take them and add them up and get the average. 


D. H. Cauble: We think it is getting pretty bad if it 
goes over two grains. 


C hairman: You have good drawing. 


Mr. Grice: Ours runs about four and five grains vari- 
ation on a 65-grain sliver—60 to 65-grain sliver. — 


Chairman: That is nine or ten per cent? 


Mr. Grice: Yes, sir. 


Charles Ward, Overseer Carding, Groves Thread Co., 
Inc., Gastonia: Our variation runs about three to four 
grains. The sliver weighs about 60 grains, and the aver- 
age variation is about four grains. 


Chairman Dilling: 1 might say mine runs about seven 
to eight per cent, usually. Mr. Cauble’s is very good; I 
think I shall go around to see him. 


Mr. Winget: Is it the general practice to run a single 
process of drawing where you have slubbers, intermedi- 
ates, roving frames and jacks? Is that the usual custom, 
or is it better to have double drawing in a mill of that 
type? 


Chairman: I think where you have four processes of 
roving frames you do not need two processes of drawing. 


D. H. Cauble: On drawing, a lot of people to whom I 
have talked are changing to a solid roll. What advantage 
has that over the ball-bearing? 

Let me say this while I am up. One way in which we 
keep our drawing as even as we do is that we have a cork- 
grinding machine, and periodically we take off the rolls 
and get that concave out of the middle. You know when 


a roll has been on for a while it gets a concave place in 
the middle. 


Mr. Ward: I tried some time ago to buy some ball- 
bearing rolls or something that would be better than what 
I had, but I could not find anything. So I had new ends 
put on my old rolls. I think the trouble there is at the 
ends, where the ball bearings get out of adjustment. 
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Spreading Flyers On Roving Frames 


Chairman: We will now take up the next question, 
No. 9: “What are the advantages of spreading flyers on 
roving frames? What are the disadvantages?” 

During the last few years a number of mills have had 
their flyers spread. We have had time enough to find out 
what that does for us. Does it do good, or does it not? 


S. M. Cauble: My object was to get a larger package, 
and one other thing was to eliminate quite a bit, of creel- 
ing. That gives a better yarn, because we do not have to 
creel quite so much. We had our flyers spread from 
six by two and a half to six by two and three-quarters. I 
run them seven hours and twenty minutes longer in the 
creel on the spinning frame after the spread than we did 
before. So you see that in a period of months or years 
years you have eliminated lots of piecing there. As to 
the disadvantages, I do not see any disadvantages at all. 
I might say, Mr. Dilling, we had ours spread from the 
slubbers through the jacks—had them all spread though- 
out. 


Mr. Dilling: So you gained quite a lot in the size of 
the package? 


Mr. Cauble: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Ward: We spread some 7 x 3 flyers—spread 
those some. We had 9 x 4% and spread those, and some 
11 x 5% that we spread. On the small flyers, 7 x 3, that 
was very Satisfactory. The advantages on the others 
was a large bobbin, of course, but the disadvantages were 
more than the large bobbin would amount to, from the 
trouble we have had since we spread the last flyer. When 
we spread the flyer we pulled the finger off the center of 
the bobbin. The bobbin has never built as pretty a 
bobbin as it was before. When you doff you have quite 
a few ends run over. It also shortens the flyer when it 
spreads out; it pulls the finger farther away from the 
bobbin, and by pulling it off the center of the bobbin it 
causes the pressure to go just a little farther in. The 
presser will whip out and cause a lump to accumulate 
there in the flyer. Of course, after the doff runs possibly 
a fourth full, why, that will move out, and you are not 
- bothered with that. But on an empty bobbin you will 
have that trouble with that lump accumulating in the 
bottom end of the flyer. We find right much more 
tangled work now than we did before. The small flyers 
are all right; of course; we have had no complaint on 
those. 


S. M. Cauble: I can’t understand why that should 
work any different on a large flyer than on a small one. 
It should certainly work in proportion.’ When we had 
our flyers changed we had them worked over. We have 
11 x 5% slubber, 9 x 4% intermediate, and 8 x 3% jack. 
We did not find any trouble at all. 


Fuzzy Yarn 


The next question reads: “What causes fuzzy yarn, 
and how can it be prevented?” 1 asked Mr. Richie to 
tell us how to keep from making fuzzy yarn. Mr. A. 
P. Richie. 

Mr. Richie: 1am going to tell you what causes it, or 
what I think causes it; I am not going to tell you how to 
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prevent it. Some mills are bothered with it more than 
others, and at some times of the year we are bothered 
more with it. Some of the causes are inferior cotton, 
irregular waste mixer, the cotton’s being worked too 
much, bad roller settings, too long a draft, worn rings, 
failure to change travelers (you know, many of us fine- 
yarn men think travelers ought to change themselves), 
spindles out of plumb, not enough twist. The reason I 
mention the last is that in a mill where there is good con- 
trol of humidity it keeps down the fuzzy yarn that you 
make back in the card room, due to the fact that any 
fiber that goes over any object pulls back, it doubles back 
and probably you do not straighten it, and it goes through 
the roller and goes on through, and the twisted end sticks 
out then. It affects your breaking strength, because it 
does not tie in with the twist. A mill that has proper 
humidity holds a good deal of that in. A man in a mill 
with the proper humidity has the advantage of the fellow 
that does not have it when it comes to fuzzy yarn. But 
it is due to a number of causes, not to any one thing. I 
contend that overworked cotton is one of the worst things. 
Bad roller settings and bad rollers are another cause. ‘Too 
long draft pulls your ends out, if you draft over your 
rollers, and throws part of the fiber out to each side. 


I don’t know how to stop it, but I am sure some of 
those things cause fuzzy yarn. 


Mr. Grice: 1 am bothered with it, all right, but I 
don’t know how to stop it. I think it is caused by all 
those things Mr. Richie named, and one other thing he 
did not mention, and that is speed. I think if it is too 
soft and you run at too high speed it brings out the 
fibers. If you have the proper twist and the proper 
humidity you can, hold it down; that will eliminate quite 
a bit of the trouble. As I said, I think all the things Mr. 
Richie enumerated are causes; and of course the nearer 
we can come to having them corrected, the nearer to 
plumb our spindles are, the newer our rings, the more 
accurate our settings, the more regular they are, and the 
proper amount of humidity will all help to eliminate it. 
But I have never been able to get rid of it entirely. 


B. Ellis Royal, Secretary, Southern Textile Associa- 
tion: Is there much of that trouble on combed yarn, Mr. 
Dilling? 

Mr. Dilling: Yes, there is quite a bit on combed yarn. 


Mr. Royal: Then it should not be attributed to the 
short fibers. 


Chairman Dilling: No. You have taken a good deal 
of short staple out, so you do not have as many short 
fibers. Combed yarn is made of longer staple cotton, 
and you do not have as many ends. But you do have 
that trouble with fuzziness on combed yarns. 


Mr. Winget: It is more noticeable on soft-ply yarn 
than on hard ply. 


Mr. Dilling: Yes, the hard twist helps to hold it down. 


Mr. Winget: And it is less noticeable when you run it 
through water to twist it. 


Chairman Dilling: Yes, I expect the fellow that in- 
vented it thought of that. 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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HELP USERS SAVE ON 
HORSEPOWER AND STEP 
UP HEATING EFFICIENCY?! 


7 


a 


“How can we help users save on horsepower 
and step up heating efficiency?” This question 
was asked and solved by American Blower 
research engineers who are constantly search- 
ing for new ways to give the buyer more for 
his money. Outstanding economy features of 
American Blower Unit Heaters are the result 


AND A STREAMLINED 
INLET TO SAVE 
HORSEPOWER 


WIDE AREA BLADES/ 
THATS THE ANSWER 
FOR EFFICIENCY 


of ideas developed and proved practical in 


the laboratory and under actual operating 
conditions . . . The streamlined inlet reduces 
the air flow to a minimum — saves power, 
and insures quieter operation. Wide area 
(epicycloidal) blades handle a larger volume 
of air with less horsepower. For example: 
Research tests prove that an American 


YOURE RIGHT. 
LOOK AT THE RESULT 
OF TESTS ON THESE Wm 
4 MAKES OF 
UNIT HEATERS | 


ITS A 


| GREAT IDEA! 
° 


Blower Unit Heater (Size 1936) delivers, 
with less than one half the horsepower, the 
same b.t.u. at the same outlet velocity as four 
competitive makes. Where higher outlet velo- 
cities are needed, an American Blower Heater 
No. 1736 delivered the same b.t.u., with the 
same horsepower, at 47!5% higher outlet 
velocity than the four competitive makes. 


Here’s an idea in heating that clicked because 
it means quick, positive heating results and big 
savings on fuel and upkeep—American Blower 
Unit Heaters, built especially for plants hard to 
heat. The High Velocity Venturafin forces the 
warm air right where you want it—keeps work- 
ing zone temperatures in the comfort zone! This 
remarkable American Blower unit has high out- 
let velocities and correct design for carrying 


New LOW PRICES—F. H. A. TERMS 


Buy American Blower Unit Heaters NOW from any Accredited American 
Blower Contractor-Dealer. Save on operating costs and save on our new low 


prices. You can buy on easy F.H.A. terms through our affiliate, The Heating 
and Plumbing Finance Corporation. See the nearest Accredited Dealer today! 


BLOWER 


American Blower Corporation, 6000 Russell St., Detroit, Mich. + Division of the American 
_ Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corp. - Canadian Sirocco Co., ltd., Windsor, Ontario 


New More Economical Heating For 
Your Plant or Business 


heat long distances with minimum noise. For 
smaller areas and where quiet Operation is essen- 
tial, the Low Velocity Venturafin is ideal. No 
guesswork is necessary when you buy Venturafin 
—the only Unit Heaters with catalogued -sound 
ratings and a long list of exclusive money saving 
features! ... Buy rugged American Blower Unit 


Heaters for your plant or business NOW! 
KEEP COMFORTABLE in. coldest weather! 
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Personal News 


C. G. Voss, superintendent of the Imperial Cotton 
Mills, Eatonton, Ga., has resigned. 


R. Rostron is now overseer of the cloth room at the 
Alabama Mills, Inc., Wetumka, Ala. 


W. L. Steele, Jr., has resigned as secretary-treasurer of 
the Locke Cotton Mills, Concord, N. C., which stock- 
holders recently voted to close. 


D. R. Senn, general superintendent of the Sibley-En- 
terprise Company, Augusta, Ga., has resigned. 


Jim Kelly has been promoted from overhauling to the 
position as second hand of No. 3 spinning at the Thomas- 
ton Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 


A. L. Larkin, formerly a card grinder, has been pro- 
moted to the position of overseer of carding at the Brad- 
ford Mills, Prattville, Ala. 


J]. P. Woods has been made second hand of No. 2 
night spinning at the Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thomas- 
ton, Ga.. 


Charles C. Hertwig, treasurer of the Bibb Manufac- 
turing Company, Macon, Ga., was the winner in a recent 
golf tournament held for Bibb golfers at Macon. Hob 
Hodgson, of the sales department, was runner-up. 


J. W. Roberts has resigned his position as superinten- 
dent of the Angle Silk Mills, Inc., Rocky Mount, Va.., 
and has just moved with his family into their new home 
on the Cannon Boulevard near China Grove, N.C. Mr. 
Roberts had been with Angle Silk Mills for seven years, 
and prior to that time was with the Gibson Mills at 
Concord for fifteen years. 


Elliott White Springs, president of the Springs Cotton 
Mills of South Carolina, presented the history of the 
early settlement of Fort Mill, S. C., at the Unity Pres- 
byterian Church recently, when the 
the church was celebrated. 


sesquicentennial of 


COMING TEATILE EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 3-4 


North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
Thirty-second Annual Meeting, Carolina Hotel, Pine- 
hurst, N.-C. 

NOVEMBER 19 


Piedmont Section of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, Fall Meeting, Charlotte, N. C. Chamber of Com- 
merce, 9:45 A. M. 


DECEMBER 2-3 


American Association of Textile Chemists and Col- 
orists, Annual Meeting and Convention, Atlanta, Ga. 


V. C, Adams has been promoted from the position of 
second hand to that of overseer of the cloth room at 
Pacol:t Manufacturing Company, New Holland, Ga. 


H. C. Neren, of Roanoke, Va., director and general 
manager of the American Viscose Corporation, was elect- 
ed president of the Virginia Manufacturers’ Association 
at the closing session recently at Old Point Comfort, Va. 


L. W. Flynn, who held the position for several years 
as superintendent of the Gayle unit of the Springs Cotton 
Mills in Chester, S. C., has sailed on the S. S. Eastern 
Prince for Buenos Aires, Argentina, to take up new duties 
as carding master in the Sudaintex Mill. | 


Cason J. Callaway and Mrs. Callaway were hosts re- 
cently at a barbecue assembling the members of the 
LaGrange Lions Club and their guests at Blue Springs, 
country estate of Mr. and Mrs. Callaway. 


C. W. Sanderson, Southern manager and district man- 
ager at Atlanta for Armstrong Cork Company, has been 
granted a leave of absence from the company due to ill 


health. 


Fred L. Smyre, of Gastonia, N. €., has been elected 
president and treasurer of the Locke Cotton Mills Com- 
pany, Concord, N. C. 


Harold Lamb, president of the Union Manufacturing 
Company, Union ‘Point, Ga., is reported to be improving 
after having been ill with bronchial pneumonia. 


H. T. Carpenter, formerly of ‘Cherryville, N. C., has 
accepted the superintendency of the Imperial Cotton 
Mills at Eatonton, Ga. 


Hal Daughdrill, general superintendent of Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga., has been elected to serve on the 
executive committee of the Operating Executives of 
Georgia. : 


Stuart W. Cramer, president of Cramerton (N. C.) 
Mills, Inc., was chairman of the 17th United States Navy 
Day for the State of North Carolina. 


William Elhott, Jr., a director of the Santee Mills of 


South Carolina, has accepted the co-chairmanship of the 


professional division of Community Chest campaign at 
Columbia, 5. C. 


H. B. Jennings, recently retired president of Jennings 
Cotton Mill and Mansfield Cotton Mills, Inc., Lumber- 
ton, N. C., scored a hole-in-one on the Lumberton golf 
course. 


Wm. P. Jacobs, secretary of the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of South Carolina, was the principal speaker 
at the fall meeting of the Carders and Spinners Section 
of the South Carolina Division of the Southern Textile 
Association in Greenville, S.-C., October 15th. 
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W. K. Holt, Jr., has been made secretary of the Mc- 
Ewen Knitting Company, Burlington, N. C. 


E. R. Knight has been promoted to the position of 
assistant superintendent in charge of the night shifts of 
Sanford (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


E. H. Dreher, formly overseer of carding, has been 


‘promoted to the position of overseer of carding and spin- 


ning-at the Sanford (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


Eugene C. Bates, 23, was crushed to death in an ele- 


vator at the Proximity Mill, Greensboro, N. C., on Octo- 
ber 27th. 


George K. Tate, formerly superintendent of the Mc- . 


Aden Mills, McAdenville, N. C., has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the Gastonia office of the North 
Carolina State Employment Service. Mr. Tate will be 
actively in charge of the industrial division and the 
referrals to the textile industry. 


J. Chadbourn Bolles, formerly assistant trust officer 
of the American Trust Company, 
resigned to become president, general manager. and treas- 
urer of the Rufus D. Wilson Company, full fashioned 


E. S. Dunn Made Vies- President of Avondale 
Mills 


Sylacauga, Ala.—At meeting of Avondale 
Mills, following the annual meeting of stockholders, E 


5S. Dunn, general superintendent of Avondale Mills, was 


(Continued on Page 28) 


en STANDARD TOPS 


_ Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 


HOUGHTON WOOL 
JAMES E TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692 Charlotte, N.C. 


TEATILE MILL 


The present owners of the Neuse Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Neuse, N. C., a cotton mill and village of 39 houses. 
located in Wake County, North Carolina, acquired the 
property about a year ago. The owners are not textile 


people and have decided to sacrifice it for a quick sale at 
$35,000. 


The machinery, consisting of about 8,000 spindles, 216 
looms, dyeing equipment, etc., while not of the most 
modern type, is considered a bargain at this price which 
represents only a fraction of replacement cost. Valuable 
water power from a 400-foot stone masonry dam on the 
property greatly reduces power costs. This should be a 
wonderiul opportunity for an experienced textile man. 
Reasonable terms will be given a responsible purchaser. 
Address “T, M.” care Textile Bulletin. 


Charlotte, N. C., has. 


Twenty Years Ago This Month 


The following are excerpts from the Textile Bulletin 


of October 24th and 3lIst, 1918. 


PERSONALS 
H. W. Carlisle, from the Opelika, Ala., Cotton 


Mills, has accepted a position as chief engineer and 
master mechanic at Indian Head Mills, Cordova, Ala. 

George W. Ray has resigned as overseer of spinning 
at Courtenay Manufacturing Company to accept a 
similar position with the Victor-Monoghan Company, 
Greer, S. C. 

Wm. P. Vaughn of Greenville, S. C. has succeeded 
Matt Ousley as Southern Representative of the U. S. 
Ring Traveler Company. 

B. B. Gossett, president and treasurer of Riverside 
Manufacturing Company and Toxaway Mills, Ander- 
son, S. C., has resigned to accept a commission as 
captain in the army. 


GASTONIA MILLS CLOSED BY INFLUENZA 


Gastonia, N. C., Oct. 16, 1918.—At a meeting of 
all the managers of the 27 cotton mills of this city 
Monday afternoon, it was unanimously decided to close 
all of the mills and to remain closed at least until 
Thursday .... The Loray Mill management have trans- 
formed the Loray Schoolhouse into a hospital .. .. 


MILL NEWS 
Greensboro, N. C.—There are now 650 looms in 
operation at the plant of the Pomona Mills, Inc.. an 
addition of 100 since the last report. 


Inman, S. C.—The Inman Mills have installed a new 
opener, new picker room machinery and 100 new 
Draper looms and equipped the spinning room with 
electric fans. 
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elected to serve also as vice-president of the company. 

Mr. Dunn has been continuously in the employ of the 
Avondale Mills since 1905, when he started in running 
pickers. In 1916 he was made a spinning room foreman, 
and in 1922 he was made superintendent of the group of 
mills at Sylacauga. Three years ago he was made general 
superintendent of the entire group. 

Avondale Mills operate plants in Alabama at Alexander 
City, Birmingham, Lafayette, Pell City, Stevenson, 
Sycamore and Sylacauga, with approximately 278,750 
spindles and 4,570 looms. 


S. A. Moffitt Joins Walker Engineering Co. 

S. A. Moffitt, who has served as superintendent of the 
Imperial Printing & Finishing Company, Bellefront, R. 
_1.; Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, Bleachery and 
Finishing Plant: and Riverside and Dan River Bleachery 
‘and Finishing Plant; and who was associated with A..O. 
Joslin in starting Rock Hill Printing and Finishing Com- 
pany, Rock Hill, S. C., is now connected with Walker 
Engineering Company, ant: Gastonia, N. C., textile en- 
gineers, 


Wellington Sears New Handbook Out 

The second edition of the Handbook of Industrial 
Fabrics, published by the Wellington Sears Company, 
New York, has recently been issued. 7 

This handsome leather bound volume, consisting of 
more than 700 pages, well illustrated, is probably the 
most — and instructive publication of its kind in 
existence 


R. M. Pindell, of Charlotte Leather Belting Co., 
speaks On History of Leather Industry 


N. C—R.: M. Pindell. vice-president 
and general manager of the Charlotte Leather Belting 
Company, Charlotte, N. C., was the principal speaker at 
the meeting of the Charlotte Lions Club on Monday, 
October 24th. 

Mr. Pindell briefly traced the evolution of the leather 
industry from earliest recorded history up to the present 
time, stating that articles of leather clothing had been 
unearthed that were known to be at least 33 centuries 
old. 
Of particular interest was a description of the size of 
the industry in the United States and the materials that 
are required in the tanning and finishing of leathers, 
much of which is used in the textile industry of the South. 

‘Because the tanning industry has grown to such im- 
portance throughout the world, hides and skins have be- 
come valuable world commodity. In the United States 
alone hides and skins tanned annually represent an al- 
most incredible number of animals. . Imagine, if you can, 
a procession of 20 million cattle, 14 million calves, 50 
million goats, 35 million sheep, almost 2 million horses, 
and various numbers of such animals as deer and elk, 
kangaroos, aligators, lizards, snakes, ostrich, seals and 
even sharks. 

“It would not present a rounded story of the produc- 
tion of leather to fail to mention the tanning materials 
that are imported from many countries. The far away 
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chromite mines of India contribute their stores and 
vegetable tanning materials are gathered from the forests 
of the world. Oak bark, hemlock bark, and chestnut 
wood are found in many parts of the United States, but 
there are other sources of tannin which are of great im- 
portance. Quebracho comes from the wood of a tree 
found in the great forests of Argentina and Paraguay. 
Quebracho is the most important of all the imported tan- 
ning materials. Its name is derived from two Spanish 
words meaning axe-breaker. Obviously this is due to its 
extreme hardness. 

“Other tahning agents must also be brought long dis- 
tances. Valonia, which is the acorn cup of the Turkish 
oak comes generally from Asia Minor. Mangrove, bark 
which is stripped from the Mangrove tree, comes from 
many tropic island regions of Africa and Asia. Cutch is 
made from the bark of two species of Mangrove trees 
that grow in the great tidal swamp of the Philippines and 
Borneo. Myrobalans are the unripe, prune-like fruit of: 
a tree growing in India. They contain a high percentage 
of tannin which is used with other extracts in makin, 
sole leather or leather for machinery belting. Wattle 
bark from South Africa, Sumac from Sicily, South Amer- 
ica and Virginia, Gambier from a climbing shrub of the 
Dutch East Indies and China, Divi-Divi from the dried 
pods of a tree found in Central America, and nut Galls 
which form on oak leaves in Asia Minor, are all used in 
the manufacture of different types of leather so that the 
American tanner literally gathers his supplies from all 
over the world.” 


Officials and Directors At Poe ‘ie Re-elected 


The stockholders the and officers 
of the F. W. Poe Manufacturing Company, Greenville, 
S. C., at the annual meeting recently. 

The following officers were re-elected: Earle R. Stall, 
president; F. W. Symmes, treasurer, and J. B. Doar, Jr., 
secretary. 


New Oil for Rayon Staple 


The Borne, Scrymser Company announces a new pro- 
duct, Double “S” (SS) Base oil. A condensation product 
adaptable to the higher deniers of cut rayon staple. It 
is used with rayon and combinations, especially wool, 
where it is: necessary to condition with both oil and water 
at the same time. 


Plans for N. C. Cotton Mfrs. Meet Complete 

Plans are complete for the 32nd annual meeting of the 
North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Association, which 
will be held at Pinehurst, N. C., November 3rd and 4th, 
according to Hunter Marshall, secretary of the associa- 
tion... 

Thursday, the first day of the meeting, will be devoted 
to the registration of members and guests and golf 
matches. The Board of Directors will hold a dinner 


meeting p. m. 

Featuring Friday morning’s session awit be an address 
by S. Clay Williams, chairman of the board, R. J. Rey- 
nolds Tobacco Company, on the general theme, “What 
and a discussion of present 


Helps Business, Helps You”; 
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day tax problems, led by Hon. Richard E. Thigpen, 


senior attorney, United States Board of Tax Appeals, 
Washington, D. C. 

Other important matters scheduled for discussion are: 
The Wage and Hour Law, safety contests among mills, 
the textile training school for underprivileged boys, in- 
dustrial relations, traffic and transportation. | 

The annual banquet will be held Friday evening at 
7:45 in the dining room of the Carolina Hotel, head- 
quarters for the convention. 

Officers of the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers 
Association. are: President, A. K. Winget, Albemarle, 
N. C.; Ist vice-president, J]. Harvey White, Graham, N. 
C.; 2nd vice-president, A. G. Myers, Gastonia, N. C.; 
secretary-treasurer, Hunter Marshall, Charlotte, N. C. 


Spinning Activity for September 


Washington.—The Census Bureau reported that the 
cotton spinning industry operated during September at 
72.8 per cent of capacity, on an 80-hour week basis, com- 
pared with 76.2 per cent during August this year, and 
82.3 per cent during September last year. 

Spinning spindles in place September 30 totaled 26,- 
217,258, of which 22,188,618 were active at some time 
during the month, compared with 26,312,694 and 22,- 
152,526 for August this year, and 26,843,020 and 23, - 
886,948 for September last year. 

Active spindle hours for September totaled 6,613,340,- 
779, or an average of 252 hours per spindle in place, 
compared with 7,374,791,306 and 280 for August this 
year, and 7,658,339,165 and 285 for September last year. 

Spinning spindles in place included: In cotton-grow- 
ing States, 18,728,390, of which 16,814,794 were active, 
compared with 18,778,166 and 16,783,514 for August 
this year, and 18,774,878 and 17,694,270 for September 
last year; and in New England States, 6,687,996 and 
4,757,384, compared with 6,733,456 and 4,755,728 for 
August this year, and 7,171,786 and 5,546,998 for Sep- 
tember last year. 

Active spindle hours included: In cotton-growing 
States, 5,296,608,234, or an average of 283 hours per 
spindle in place, compared with 5,689,659,507 and 308 
for August this year, and 6,184,681,582 and 329 for Sep- 
tember last year; and in New England States, 1,169,- 
365,196 and 175, compared with 1,445,904,718 and 215 
for August this year, and 1,326,815,802 and 185 for Sep- 
tember last year. 

Active spindle hours and the average per spindle in 
place for September, by States, follow: 

Alabama, 492,078,175 and 262; Georgia, 992,290,262 
and 306; Mississippi, 54,622,908 and 261: North Caro- 
lina, 1,313,580,897 and 219; South Carolina, 1,928,316,- 
370 and 337; Tennessee, 192,400,920 and 321; Texas, 
80,402,747 and 318; Virginia, 203,485,084 and 322. 


New Rates On Cotion Piece Goods Suspended 


Washington, D. C.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, on October 24th, suspended application of new 
individual and joint railroad rates on cotton piece goods 
from North Carolina and South Carolina to Tennessee 
and ordered a hearing at Nashville, January 13, 1939 on 
the proposed rates. 


“< 
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The new rates, which would have gone into effect on 
the 25th, would have caused a reduction of about 10 per 
cent on all cotton piece goods shipped from the Carolinas 
into Tennessee and would have placed them on the same 
basis as rates in the East for like distances. 

Owing to the chaotic condition of the railroad business 
of the country, the hearing was ordered at Nashville in 
order to reach a conclusion as to what rate would be 
equitable. 


Textile Picks Southerners 


Carolina textile mknedicianens will have important of- 
fices in the Cotton-Textile Intitute, Inc., in the new year 


as a result of elections at the annual meeting held in New 


York recently. 

Allen F. Johnson of Greenville, S. C., was elected to 
the executive committee. Elected to the board of di- 
rectors were Herman Cone of Greensboro, Stuart W. 
Cramer of Charlotte, J. Holmes Davis of Wilmington, 
J. C. Evins of Clifton, S. C., B. B. Gossett of Charlotte, 
John A. Law of Spartanburg, S. C,, K. P. Lewis of West 
Durham, Fred W. Symmes of Union, S. C., and C. A. 
Rudisill of Cherryville. | 


OBITUARY 


CHAS. DOBBINS TAYLOR 


Charles D. Taylor, 60, of Gaffney, S$. C., widely known 
and highly regarded throughout the Southern textile in- 
dustry died October 12th in a Charlotte hospital after a 
short illness. 

Funeral services were conducted at the home in Gaff- 
ney. Dr. D. A. Howard, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, and Dr. R. C. Granberry, president of Limestone 
College, both of Gaffney, and Dr. R. A. McFarland of 
Rock Hill were officiating ministers. Interment was in 
Oakland cemetery. 

Mr. Taylor had for 20 years been Southern agent for 
the National Ring Traveler Company of Providence, R. 
I., and has been connected with that company for over a 
quarter of a century. 

Besides his wife, Mr. Taylor is survived by one son, 
L. E. Taylor of Atlanta, Ga., and three daughters, Mrs. 
F. D. Martin, Miss Edith Taylor and Miss Elizabeth 
Taylor of Gaffney. 
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Should Test Constitutionality 


Elmer F, Andrews, the recently appointed Ad- 
ministrator for the Wages and Hours Law, has 
made a favorable impression upon the textile 
industry and there is confidence that he will 
fairly administer the law. 

We, however, strongly advise against allow- 
ing the above facts to form the basis for a com- 
placent acceptance of the measure and for fail- 
ure to test its consitutionality. 

The Wages and Hours Law, if constitution- 
ally legal, is far more than a wages and hours 
law and will go down in history as the law which 
marked the end of the reserved rights of the 
States and establishment of the domination of 
Congress over the internal affairs of the people 
of the States. 

Our forefathers realized that with several 
sovereign States located close to each other, 
there were some problems and some functions, 
such as common defense, which should be han- 
dled jointly, and that there should be some fed- 
eration through which there could be joint ac- 
tion. 

The Constitution of the United States,. as 
drawn, was nothing more than an agreement be- 


tween the States whereby there was to be set up . 


an organization which was to handle matters of 
common interest. 
The idea was that the Congress which was 
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to be set up was to be the servant of the sover- 
eign States, and there was never any idea that 
the States were to become vassals or subordi- 
nates of Congress, 

The Constitution, as drawn, gave to Congress 
only certain powers and its framers argued that 
it would have only the powers designated, but 
the people of North Carolina and South Carolina 
and certain other States, refused to ratify the 
Constitution until it was definitely and positive- 
ly stated that the States were to handle their 
own internal affairs without interference by the 
Congress. | 

North Carolina, South Carolina and other 
States refused to the proposed agreement for 
joint action by the States, that is, the Consti- 
tution, until amendments, known as the Bill of 
Rights, were inserted. 

The Amendment which was most greatly in 
demand and which had to be written into the 
Constitution before North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and New 


Hampshire would ratify was— 


All powers not delegated to Congress shall be reserved 
to the several States and to the peoples thereof. 


That provision has throughout the years stood 
as a bulwark against those who sought centrali- 
zation of power in Washington and has been the 
real reason why our government has stood the 
test, and why democracy has prevailed. 

Our ancestors realized that in a country which 
covered such a vast area, there would be di- 
vergent interests and divergent ideas and that 
it would not be well for the people of one sec- 
tion to assume the right to regulate the affairs 
of the distant States, with whose problems they 
had no intimate or exact knowledge. 

Realizing that time might produce the advis- 
ability for some changes in the agreement or 
Constitution, our fathers inserted a provision for 
an orderly amendment by the vote of three- 
fourths of the sovereign States. They thought 
that the amendments which had been inserted 


before North: Carolina and other States would 


ratify, would stand as protection against an as- 


sumption of power by Congress under the dom-_ 


ination of an organized minority. 

George Washington in his farewell address 
gave a warning when he said: 

If, in the opinion of the people, the distribution or 
modification of the constitutional powers be in any par- 
ticular wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment in the 
way which the Constitution designates. But let there be 
no change by usurpation; for, though this, in one in- 
stance, may be the instrument of good, it is the customary 
weapon by which free governments are destroyed. 


When Congress sought to regulate the ages of 
persons to be employed in industry, by prohibit- 
ing interstate commerce in articles manufactured 
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by such persons, the United States Supreme 
Court said: 


Congress can not do by indirection that which it has no 
power to do directly. 


Those who were behind the Wages and Hours 
Law dared not submit a constitutional amend- 
ment to the States but sought usurpation of 
power and, if this law stands, it is only the begin- 
ning of more extended usurpations. 


Not only did Congress assume a power which 
it was known would be refused, if submitted to 
a vote of the sovereign States, but opposition to 
the Wages and Hours Law was lulled to sleep 
through a deliberate misrepresentation of the 
provisions of the act. 


The public and industry were told that the 
25 cent minimum was to remain for a definite 
number of years, and followed by a 30 cent min- 
imum, and that the 40 cent minimum was not to 
be reached for seven years. 


We do not know who conducted the publicity 
campaign for the backers of the Wages and 
Hours Law, but its. enactment was secured 
through fraud and misrepresentation and by 
persons who dared not submit the question of 
transfer of power to a vote of the States. 

Administrator Andrews appears to be fair- 
minded but if he is too fair, an effort will be 
made, by advocates of centralization, to remove 
him, 

There may be a temporary minimum wage of 
25 cents in some industries but there will be con- 
stant pressure upon Congress to raise the figure 
to 40 cents and Congressmen, in labor union dis- 
tricts, will support any measure favored by labor 
irrespective of the injury to industry. 

President Roosevelt has said that the law was 


only intended “‘to put a floor under wages and a 


ceiling over hours” but if the law stands and the 
people of the sovereign States are subject to laws 
made by Congress. under the pressure of organ- 
ized minorities, definite and equal wages will be 
fixed for all industries irrespective of location or 
costs of living. | 

If Congress can fix wages In industry they can 
also regulate hotels and require them to admit 
negroes upon an equal footing with whites. 

The NRA was declared unconstitutional and 
it is our belief that the United States Supreme 
Court will throw out the Wages and Hours Law. 

If this law is allowed to stand because of the 
impression that it will be fairly administered, it 
will be only the beginning of more complete 
domination of the peoples of the States by Con- 
gress and we pity the South In years to come. 

The United States Supreme Court should be 
brought face to face with the question of nullify- 
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ing a solemn and binding section of the Consti- 
tution which says: 


All powers not delegated to Congress shall be reserved 
to the several States and to the people thereof. 


The Supreme Court should be allowed to put 
a stamp of approval upon an illegal assumption 
of power by Congress under the urge of an or- 
ganized minority. 

If the Wages and Hours Law is constitutional, 
our dual form of Government has passed forever 
and Congress, which is always under pressure 
from organized minorities, has been given full 
and absolute control over the lives of the people 
of all States. 


T. W.O.C. Scores Victory? 


With the re-opening of the Dallas Manufac- 
turing Company, of Huntsville, Ala., on October 
17th, the Textile Workers Organizing Commit- 


tee scored a signal victory (?) for the workers of 
that mill. 


Among the numerous advantages gained for 
the workers by T. W. O. C. was an 11 per cent 
reduction of wages and complete acceptance of 
the Loper engineering report, which provides for 
the elimination of approximately 125 employees. 
The operatives will be called back to their posi- 
tions according to departmental seniority, with- 
out regard for union membership, and will be 
selected from those listed on the payroll of last 
October. | 


Fhe Dallas Mill is running again on the same 
terms that it would have been willing and de- 
sired to continue running for the past year. The 
terms agreed upon were necessary for the con- 
tinued operation of the mill, as attested to by 
the Loper report, and verified by engineers of 
the Department of Labor. 


It seems incredible that intelligent textile 
workers of Huntsville, Ala. could sign away their 
rights and liberties to such irresponsible and 
selfish interests as the T. W. O. C. organizers 
have proved to be. 


These organizers in an effort te obtain con- 
tracts which would establish them as the sole 
dues collecting agency for a large group of tex- 
tile workers, have almost wrecked what was 
formerly one of the finest industrial centers of 
the South. 


The employees have lost half a million dol- 
lars in wages, the merchants and professional — 
men have lost a large volume of business and 
neither have a single thing to show for such 
losses. 
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THOoMASTON, GA.—The Peerless Cotton Mill is placing 
75,000 square feet of new roofing on its building. 

RocKINGHAM, N. C.—The Pee Dee Manufacturing 
Company has just received a government order for $28,- 
840 worth of cotton drill, delivery to be made by Decem- 
ber 27th. 

CRAMERTON, N. C.—Cramerton Mills have received a 
contract to deliver to the government cotton cloth valued 
at $15,964. Delivery is to be made by February 2nd. 


MooreEsvIL_Le, N. C—Work is going forward on a re- 
vamping program in the opening and picking depart- 
ments of the No. 3 plant .of the Mooresville Cotton Mills. 
The company is changing to hte Saco-Lowell blending 
reserve system. 


New Port, TENN.—Manager M..J. Holbrook of the 
Newport Hosiery Mill, which has discontinued operations 
for the time being, announces that the mill will be put 
into operations again soon after the first of the year. 

Before the mill reopens, 65 new machines are to be 
installed, Mr. Holbrook stated. : 


EASLEY, S. C.-An announcement from the Chamber 
of Commerce of Easley on October 28th indicated that 
the proposed hosiery mill for there was practically as- 
sured. 

The proposed plant would require a two acre plot. 
Most of the labor would be drawn from the immediate 
vicinity of Easley. 


GREEN Cove SPRINGS, FLA.—R. L. Tilley has an- 
nounced that the Clay County Products Company will 
begin the manufacture of silk hosiery here about Decem- 
ber Ist. Mr. Tilley, who is chairman of the board of 
the new industry, states that the new company has been 
financed by Green Cove Springs citizens and will have 
an annual production of between 90,000 and 100,000 
pairs of silk hose. | 


Mount Hotty, N. C.—Carolina Process Company is 
Mount Holly’s newest industrial organization. This con- 
cern is successor to Carolina. Dyeing and Winding, Inc. 
Officers of the new corporation are R. C. Anderson, presi- 
dent and treasurer; W. P. Rhodes, secretary, and R. L. 
Crump, superintendent. The new organization will do 
commercial processing of all types of yarns. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—A charter has been granted to 
Davis Full Fashioned Hosiery Mills, Inc., of Greenville, 
to manufacture and sell hosiery, underwear and all kinds 
of knit goods. Authorized capital stock is $200,00, with 
stock amounting to $300 subscribed by W. R. Davis, E. 
S. W. Dameron and Claiborne Young, all of Burlington, 
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Mill News 


Hicnury, V. C—At the Hafer Hosiery Mills an addi- 
tion has been completed on Valley Street. This company 
is engaged in the manufacture of 200 and 300-needle 
plain and fancy hose, using 70 circular knitting machines. 

West Gastonia, N. C.—The 790 dwellings in the mill 
village of the Firestone Cotton Mills, Inc., are all being 
remodeled. This includes the repainting and making any 
necessary repairs. All of these are expected to be in ex- 
cellent condition by the end of the fall season. 


GREENWooD, C.—A new business enterprise for 
Greenwood is the B-M Apparel Manufacturing Company 
for the manufacture of men’s underwear and other items 
for department stores and haberdashery trade, according 
to an announcement by G. Roy Barksdale, who will serve 
as president and treasurer with H. C. McKemie as vice 
president and manager, 

Manager McKemie said wher the plant is in full pro- 
duction it will employ about 100 workers. — 


Co_tumBus, Ga.—Plans for establishing a silk plant here 
within six months were outlined recently following filing 
of a petition for incorporation of the Shannon Hosiery 
Mills, Inc. | 

The company is to be capitalized at $1,000,000, of 
which $25,000 already has been paid in, the petitioners 
announced. Capital is being furnished locally. 

The new enterprise, one of the first of such extensive 
scale to be projected here in nearly eight years, plans to 
manufacture silk hosiery, underwear and other articles 
of silk, wool, cotton and linen. 

The petitioners are Norman S. Ilges, Jr., C. J. Swift, 
D. A. Turner, George J. Golden and F. Edward Lummus. 

John Ilges said the plant is to be located on a six-acre 
tract now owned by the promoters about two blocks east 
of the Jordan City section on the Warm Springs Road. 


Brookrorb, N. C.—J. F. Boyd, head of the Boyd and 

Goforth Construction Company, of Charlotte, N. C., an- 
nounced that his firm had -been awarded contract for 
construction of a hydroelectric plant at the Brookford 
Mills at Brookford, N. C., near Hickory. 
- The new plant will include housing for various equip- 
ment, installation of turbines, and other construction 
activity incident to erection of a complete hydroelectric 
power station. 

The new unit will furnish power for the Brookford 
Mills, and the mills’ village. Engineers for the project 
will be Robert and Company of Atlanta, Ga. 


ENKA, N. C-—The American Enka Corporation has 
announced plans for the construction of a new addition 
to the plant which will be used for a bleachery. The 
construction will be under the supervision of Potter & 
Shackleford of Greenville, S. C. It is understood that 
the construction program and the new equipment will 
represent a cost of approximately $40,000. 
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GYPSIES TELL FORTUNES 
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Mill News 


Rome, Ga—The Strain Manufacturing Company, 
manufacturers of single and double fill duck, will be sold 
at public auction on Tuesday, November Ist, at the 
Floyd County Courthouse to the highest bidder, it has 
been announced here. This is one of ‘the oldest textile 
mills in this section of Georgia. | 

The Strain Manufacturing Company, which was for- 
merly known as the Floyd Cotton Mills, includes the mill 
building, which is a two-story brick structure, and all 
machinery, one store house, two warehouses, eighteen 
dwellings for the operatives and several lots. 3 


_ Lrncotnton, N. C.—R. S. Abernathy and wife, of 
Winter Haven, Fla., have sold to C. L. Chandler of Gaff- 
ney, S. C., and J. A. Moretz of Hickory, N. C., the Wam- 
pum Cotton Mill (also known as Thread Spinners, Inc.) 
of this place which has been inactive for the past several 
months. | 

The sale transfers all the property of the Wampum 
Mill including building. machinery, tenant houses and 
several acres of land. The late J. A. Abernathy, Sr., 
established the Wampum Mill in 1904, and operated it 
along with his sons until during the war, when it’ was 
sold. Since that time the mill has changed ownership 
several times and has run intermittently during the 
interim. 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—Government competition and the 
wages and hour law, coupled with a short cotton crop, 
have caused the American Manufacturing Company to 
shut down its Charleston bagging mill, it was announced 
by S. E. Stauffer, manager, 

More than 400 employees will be laid off for an in- 
definite period and the machinery will stand idle until 
conditions change. 

The big Charleston bagging manufacturing mill will be 
experiencing the first general shutdown within the mem- 
ory of veteran employees, certainly the first in 25 years. 


CALHOUN, GA.——Work has begun here on a $30,000 
bedspread factory which will house three companies, two 
of which are headed by Dr. J. H. Boston. The two-story 
building® he said, will make it possible to combine the 
activities of all three companies and take care of an 
enlarged manufacturing program. 


Wooprvurr, S$. C.—A $25,000 grammar school building 
has been completed at Mills Mill No. 2 here. The build- 
ing has seven class rooms, an auditorium with seating 
capacity of 500 and four storage rooms. 


ALEXANDER, City, ALA.—Work will be pushed forward 
as rapidly as possible at the Russell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, on the installation of new spinning equipment. The 


company recently placed the order with the Saco-Lowell 


Shops to change 40,000 spindles to long draft. 


GREENVILLE, C-—Brandon Corporation, cotton 
goods, reports for the year to August 31, 1938, a net loss 
of $319,456, after all charges including depreciation, as 
compared with a net profit of $450,943 in the preceding 
fiscal period. 

DaLton, Ga.—John Sansom, J. A. Corneilson and 
Herbert Rogers have organized a new company here for 
manufacturing and distributing machine-made and hand- 
made bedspreads, novelties, wearing apparel, mats and 
other textiles and will begin operations this month, em- 
ploying around a hundred people. 

The new company has filed application for a charter 
and will have a capital stock of $20,000. The plant will 
be located on Thornton Avenue and will begin operations 
aS soon as machinery can be installed. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Southern Webbing Mills at 
Greensboro, N. C., is now proceeding with a plan of ex- 
pansion and production increase, officials have an- 
nounced. 

L. W. Joyce, founder (in1924) and _ president, an- 
nounced details of the plan as “reflecting better and more 
normal business conditions.” Concurrent with launching: 
the program, he announced several personnel changes. 
Mr. Joyce will head a new sales organization in the East, 
which is being created to handle sales of present produc- 
tion and new articles the plant will produce. Later, he 
will have New York headquarters. 

Carter Dalton has been elected president, succeeding 
Mr. Joyce. He has been a director and interested in the 
mills from the beginning. John T. Kilpatrick, previously 
in charge of production and district sales, has been made 
vice president, treasurer and general manager. Adam 
Clement, who recently moved to Greensboro, N. C., and 
who for the past two years has been located in Chicago 
as the mills’ district manager there, has been made sales 
manager. F. L. Suttles, for several years auditor and 
office manager, has been made secretary. 


BESSEMER City, N. C.—Work is now under way at 
the local unit of the American Mill on remodeling a 
building in the mill viliage which will be used for a com- 
munity house for the operatives of this mill and their 
families. Sam R. Goldberg, secretary and treasurer of 
the Algodon Manufacturing Company, a unit of the com- 
pany, has the work under his supervision. The house 
will be furnished throughout by the young men and girls 
of the village, who desire to make it as attractive as 
possible. 

SEVIERVILLE, TENN.—The Argus Hosiery Mills have 
been established at this city for the manufacture of full- 
fashioned hosiery. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa.—The Southern Hosiery Com- 


pany, Inc., has been incorporated by A. C. Thompson 
and F. D. Wheeler. 
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Your mechanics’ time is costly—Save it. Equip him with EB 
Duro Tools. He will do his work faster and easier; keep : 
E% more machines in good working condition at less cost 3 
* > te you. Duro Textile Tools will pay: for themselves in a ; 
7 gett very short time. Investigate! You will be money ahead— 7 
> your mechanics happier. 
$ Ask for catalog. 
DURO METAL PRODUCTS CO. 2 
2692 N. KILDARE AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
NORTH Ki Lo 4 co Trite as it may seem, the way to make good yarn is to start con- : 
ARE trolling quality in the PREPARATORY processes. 7 
0 ° ILLI NO H 5 Efficient carding depends largely on the condition of card clothing = 
and a SURE way to keep card clothing in proper condition is to utilize a 
ASHWORTH CARD CLOTHING SURVEYS at regular intervals. : 
These surveys are made by practical card men who always use ao fy 
check list so that nothing is overlooked or forgotten. The facts thus 7 
obtained, plus Ashworth integrity, assure you of a complete, accurate 7 
and conservative report which will enable you to budget your card cloth- c 
ing repairs over a period of time. : 7 
We Are Not Brokers And of course Ashworth is a dependable service, since it offers an 7m 
uninterrupted supply, prompt repairs and ready availability with— 7 
B U 
we have full information on a few Textile 7 
properties and other properties suitable for ; 
textile. purposes in North Carolina and | 
South Carolina These properties, located | 
in towns of 2.000 to 100,000 population, are | 
for lease or purchase from the owners; they 
vary in size but all are good locations. 
Confidential correspondence solicited 
oolen ivision: 
vdustrial Department 
In ust a ep FACTORIES in Fall River, Worcester and Philadelphia: SALES 
OFFICES AND REPAIR SHOPS in Charlotte, Atianta and Green- 
DUKE POWER COMPANY ville; SOUTHWESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: Textile Supply 
Company, Dallas, Texas. 
: PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, § d 
Charlotte, N. C. Asbestos Cards and for All of Napping ; 
Card Clothing fer Special Purposes . . Lickerin Wire and Garnet wire .. Sole 
Distributors for Platt’s Metallic Wire . . Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed at All 
Plants. 
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ASSURES 


SAFETY, ECONOMY, SPEED 
—in the shipment of CARTONS, BOXES, 
PACKAGES as well as BALES” 


@ “Acme Steelstrap has, for years, 
been standard equipment wherever 
textiles are baled. Clean, smooth 
ties are provided and the strap ends 
are joined, while the bales are in the 


press by the safe, sure Acme seal. 


Wooden and corrugated boxes, car- 
tons and bundles strapped with ACME Steelstrap are 
‘Bound to Get There.’ Shipping costs and damage claims 


are reduced. Safety from pilferage is increased. 


Safer, more economical, faster shipping has been accom- 
plished by many branches of the textile industry—My 
Second Strap-Book tells how it was done. Mail the 
coupon, today, for your FREE copy. It may be the 


means of making important savings in your shipping 


department.” Doc. Steebstrap 
ACME STEEL COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga., 603 Stewart Ave., S. W. 
New York, N. Y., 103 Park Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., 2827 Archer Ave. 

' Boston, Mass., 146 Summer St. 


, ACME STEEL COMPANY, 2827 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


: [| Please send mea copy of “My Second Strap-Book.” 


| [} Without any obligation, please have Doc. Steelstrap diagnose 
our case. 


Name___- 


Some Information on Loom Upkeep 
(Continued from Page 16) 


determine whether the shuttle has given proper service or 
whether a legitimate accident rendered it unfit for use. I 
believe that the second hand should check the loom to 
which a new shuttle has been applied to see whether the 
work was done right and see if the shuttle is properly 
centered, the picker properly paralleled, and the power 
properly adjusted. For it is this kind of supervision that 
contributes so much towards the upkeep of looms, as by 
taking care of these so-called ‘“trifles,’’ you forestall 
many other corrections, which if neglected, would result 
in a major repair. job or a run down section of looms. 

Under the title of “Loom Upkeep” comes the loom 
fixers schools or classes. A great many mills have in- 
augurated this system, and I believe that it is one of the 
best things that has happened in connection with weav- 
ing. Some conduct the classes by aid of a special in- 
structor for all students, but in many instances the in- 
struction is given by the second hands of the off-shift. 
That is, the second hand of the first shift will give in- 
structions for and hour or so during the second shift, and 
vice versa. No matter what method is followed, the loom 
fixing classes do a great deal of good, as they get boys to 
thinking and feeling free to offer suggestions for dis- 
cussion among the fellows in class. 

Lubrication is one of the more important observances 
in the upkeep of looms, and for this reason all of the “X” 
family of looms are equipped with the pressure system of 
lubrication, and all of the bearings are equipped with 


‘fittings at the correct angle for easy access with a grease 


gun. It is important that a good grade of grease be used 
so as to avoid the clogging up of the grooves in the bear- 
ings. A poor grade of grease merely defeats its own 
purpose. 

Let us now leave the “X”’ Model loom, which, as I 


said in the beginning, have not had time to become run 


down, and consider older models, such as “E”’, “K”, and 
“L”. These did not have the advantage of improved 
lubricating methods. They did not have the improved 
attachments, as is the case with modern machinery, and 
possibly were not built with the precision of today, so 
that in many instances these old models are already run 
down. Before we can consider loom upkeep on looms of 
this kind, we must first build them up. 

Many mills have taken advantage of an institution 
conducted by the Draper Corporation called a “Loom 
Clinic,’ and it works in this manner: A Draper repre- 
sentative will come to your mill and inspect a block of old 
looms that are sadly in need of repair. He will select one, 
two, or more looms, if necessary, that fairly represent the 
condition of the whole. He will then dismantle the looms 
by removing all bearings and worn parts. Then you are 
free to decide which of the parts should be replaced in 
order to put the back into first-class shape. A list of 
these parts is made up and a quotation made on the cost 
so that you may figure in advance what it would cost you 
to put the whole block of looms back into good running 
order. 

Thus, it seems to me that the main factors in loom 
upkeep are: 

A more general use of gauges. 

A closer scrutiny of shuttles. 

A systematic method of instruction for learners, and 
older hands, if necessary. 

And the proper method of lubrication. 
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Classified Department 


PICKER PETE SEZ: 


WANTED— Position as designer or as- WANTED—Position as cloth room over- Our belt is CUSTOM 
sistant designer. Age 26. Two years’ ex- seer. 30 years of age, Experienced on MADE to suit your 
perience as assistant designer on fancy all grades of cloth from pheeting to ‘ 
shirting and rayon crepe. Experienced highest class broadcloth and fancies. needs, insuring a 
as dobby loom fixer on C. & K.,, jac- Best of references as to character and f t fit A 
quard weaver and tie-up man and ability. Address ‘‘Dun,’’ ‘care Textile perrect .fit. . 

Draper overhauler. Best of references. Bulletin. ' ives 
Address “‘Ben,"’ care Textile Bulletin. perfect fit give 
satisfaction and 


Opening For Sales Manager 


States of Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee. Qualifications: several years’ ex- ' 
perience contacting textile mills; capable of securing and directing other sales- i 
men; successful sales record for producing volume business: sober and ambi- 7 , : 
tious. Complete line of leather, fabric, and conveyor belting, together with ; Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 
many high quality leather products used by the textile industry.. Company 
well rated. Many well established accounts in the territory. Position based on 


i very attractive commission arrangement and will appeal to a man seeking ad- | ; BELT IN 6 
vancement. Position should vield to the man we want, in excess of $6,000.00 his 
j first year. ‘ | C0 MPANY 
Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
} Give full details, together with three references which will be treated confiden- | 
tially. Our organization is aware of this advertisement. Mill Strapping and Loop Pickers 
i Address reply to ‘‘Box 201,55 care Textile Bulletin. ' 
& 
hitin 40” Cards, 12” collers. 1408 Johnston Bldg. 
25—Saco-Pettee 40” Cards. 12” coilers. Charlotte, N. C. | of 
96—H. & B. 40” Cards, 10” coilers. i 514 Munsey Bldg. ce 
30—S-L No. 2 Belt Shippérs for cards. i Washington, D. 
40—Whitin Tape Spinning Frames, 3%” ga., 2%” ring, 228 sp. ea. — ve 
1—-Economy Waste Baling Press, Motor Drive, No. 654-FPS. 
} 100—G. E. % H. P. Loom Motors, Type KT: 220 V, 60 C, 3 Phase. : 06 Ks 
i i—Termaco Roving Bobbin Stripper. 
I—P. & W. Measuring, Doubling and Winding Machine. 60”. 7 
i—Newark Automatic Gear Cutter, No. 2-B. Serial No. 902. 
1—Toledo No Spring Dial Scale, 1300 Lb. capacity. } i . 
{0 Veeder-Root Day and Night Pick (Counters, worm drive. ! Sales Representative Wanted > 
2500—Washburn Spinning Rolls, Whitin, 3%” gauge. i j Well known manufacturer of Plas- c 
‘ , ‘ tic Fire Brick and other Refractory 7 
' J. H. WINDLE & COMPANY, TEXTILE MACHINERY | i Products has opening for represen- | 7 
231 South Main St. Providen T 6464 tative in “jedmont -arolinas. 
Furnaces and use of refractories 
essential. Exclusive territory on 
salary and commission basis. Give | ; 
4 | full particulars and references when > 
writing. Interview will be arranged. 
Address Box 548, Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
WAN TED—Position overseer carding or 
spinning. Textile graduate with years 
of experience. Good manacer of help. 
Can produce quality work at low cost. 
Now employed. Address “‘W. C. M.,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 
WAN TED—Position as overseer carding. 
20 years’ experience. 48 years of age. 
Furnish best of references. Good habits. 
Can get production. Address ‘O-C,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. ; 


| Phone Summit 86 P.O. Box F | 
CASH FOR SURPLUS YARNS | 
Any count, any grade, any quantity, 
any put-up 
| TAYCAB MACHINE CO, i 
Used Machinery and Supplies 
Liquidations and Appraisals | 
Textile Engineers 
Warehouse and Shipping Point: | 
| Summit, Mississippi ; 


BAHNSON CO., Wwsrow NO 


15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE second hand 
and fixer in all card room machinery. 
Want overseer or second hand job. 
Good manager of help. 35 years old. 
Sober. Married. References. All counts 
—fine and coarse. Address ‘‘Carder’’ 
care Textile Pulletin. 


No Job 7 NG 
| 
| 
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PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


should wear longer. 
flexiile iivres Not hnollow pithy 
broom corn. They are in use long 
after they've served well and paid 
for themselves. 


They are solid 


BATSON 
Box 841 Greenvilie, S. C. 


WANT JOB as cotton 
grinder or section 


or rayon card 
man. Do what its 


needed. Not less than 45c hour. Can 
clothe cards. Loyal. Come on trial. 


Address ‘‘Loyal,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


’ SELL YOUR IDEAS TO US! 
Well known Southern textile. mill 
equipment manufacturer inter- 
ested in new patents or practical 
i engineering ideas and will pay for 
them. 
Address IDEAS, 


Care Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 


Brick Mill Building 


Burlington, N. C. 


| Approximately 75,000 Sq. Ft. Floor 

Space—Sprinkler System—F. 
Risk—Fully equipped office and 

Warehouse 


machine shop-——Large 


Space. 


SOMERS. & GARRISON, Realtors 


Burlington, N. C. Phone 1042 


Reasonable Price for a Quick Sale. : 


LOOM FIXER, seven year’s experience 
on plain E and X Model Draper. Eleven 
vears’ Weave room experience. Have 
own tools. teady to go to work now. 
Boyd L. Crigger, Elk Creek, Va. 


COMELLIA JAPONICAS, 25c each; 
Bulbs, 50c doz.; Mt. 
Laurel: Mt. 
orange, flames; 


Tulip 
Rhododendron; Mt. 
Azaleas, red, white, pink, 
Scotch Broom, Crepe 
Mvyrties: Spruce Pine, 10c each; Jon- 
quils, Daffodils, Narcissi, Dwarf Iris, 
Lemon. Lillies, Day Dillies, 10c doz. 
Mrs. R. E. Hendricks, Box 39, Marietta, 


WANTED —Position as Overseer, Second 


hand, or Fixer Spinning. |. C. S. grad- 
uate. Expermenced and efficient, 34 
vears of age, sober and honest. Excel- 


lent references. Address 
care Textile Bulletin. 


‘Constant,’ 


POSITION WANTED—By experienced 


Superintendent, either Weaving Mill or 
Yarn Mill, white or colored Work, Ad- 
dress “Experienced,”’ care Textile Bul- 
letin. 


WAN TED—Position as Master 
steam or electric 
perience, 


Mechanic, 
drive, 12 years’ ex- 
Can change on short or long 


notice. Interview welcomed. 'Address 
‘Master Mechanic,”’ care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


WANTEIL—Position by capable young 
man as second hand or loom fixer. In- 
ternational Correspondence School grad- 
uate in textile designing. Several years 
experience as second hand and loom 
fixer on box looms including dobbies, 
jacquards and .cams. Making heavy 
napped goods, including blankets, ging- 
hams, broadcloths, robe cloth, ete. Can 
g0 anywhere on short notice. Excellent 
references. Address ‘Capable,’ care 
Textile 


Bulletin. 
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Discussion On Carding and Spinning 
(Continued from Page 24) 


How To Distinguish New Cotton Crop From Old 


39 


and in making the tests I put the cotton in the oven. 
When we got the temperature up to two hundred degrees, 
the Western cotton turned yellow. We found every bit 
of that Western cotton would turn extremely yellow, 


while Delta or Carolina cotton would not turn yellow 
unless you burned it, unless you put so much heat in 
there that you scorched it. So the Western has a differ- 
ent characteristic in that respect. Last year, when so 
‘much of it was sold as Delta cotton, it was found it would 
not dye uniformly. Probably it would spin just as well, 
but when the customers got it and tried to dye it it would 
not dye evenly, and they turned it back on the mill. : 


| Chairman: We will go on to the last question: “How 
; can we distinguish the new crop of cotton from old in- 
ferior and Western cotton of different characteristics?” 
We have talked about the sorry cotton we had last year. 
How can we tell this coming year when we get some of 
that cotton instead of the new crop? Or how are we 
7 going to tell when we get this Western cotton that has 
I characteristics so different from the Delta cotton that it 
F will not dye properly? We shall get some of that, be- Mr. Winget: There is not enough difference in the : 

cause there was right much of it left over. How can we color to distinguish it by the naked eye, is there? | 

tell it? If we do not find out some way to distinguish it, Mr. Dilling: No. y 


we are going to get stuck. Has there been 1a, Peas, 3 de- Mr. Winget: Of course, in the cotton itself it'is so . 
veloped by anyone to tell what we are getting? 


much whiter that you can tell it, but after it is spun and 
Mr. Winget: As a matter of fact, this last year didn’t gets a hard twist you can not tell it. 


they ship a lot of that Western cotton in and call it Delta 


Chairman Dilling: The Federal Trade Commission, of 
cotton? 


course, may be able to do something about it. . i 


es S. M. Cauble: A certain broker sold some of us that : 


Mr. Winget: It looks as if we ought to have a purge cotton, and we did not know the difference. We had ; 
of cotton shippers. | intended getting some and making a test. The way we 7 
Mr. Dilling: Right many mills got in trouble last found out we had it was that it happened we were talking 7 
year because of that. Western cotton will not process ‘0 4 broker and told him what pretty cotton we had. He 2 
properly when mixed with Delta cotton. I made some ‘aid, “You have some California cotton.” We went back 
tests a few years ago for the Department of Agriculture, (Continued on Page 46) 7 


Paths Profit 
Textile 


Equipment that will improve production and 
increase earning power. 


Zhe plant which operates on low cost has 


marked advantage Over competition. a’ Arrangement of equipment for flexible opera- 


tion in peak and valley loads. 


Power application to achieve efficient and | 


dow cost is the first path to profit, be- ee a 


#ause every economy is a profit in the Flow of materials and of manufacturing 


rocess to cut Cost. 
‘making, but these economy-born profits aie 


These are important paths to profit which our experi- 
ence as Engineers can open up or make smoother for 
manufacturers of textiles. 


§—especially in the Textile Industry — 


f steps and processes 
| olve a multitude o x P : If this matter of profit through economy is of interest, 


we shall be glad to discuss the possibilities with you, 


mong which are:— 


||. E. SIRRINE « COMPANY 


Engineers 
South Carolina 


Paper Mills 
Rayon Plants 
Power Plants 


Textile Mills Tobacco Factories 
Appraisals Steam Utilization 
Reports Water Treatment 


Greenville Surveys 


a 
| 


That's the number of EMMONS’ new Charlotte plant 
(formerly the reed department of the Charlotte Manufac- 
turing Company). Southern Mills can get fast delivery now 
on all types of Emmons Reeds. 

Remember: The resilient, strong Emmons dents are ac- 
curately spaced to within one one-hundredth of an inch... . 
and each dent is uniform to within one one-thousandth of an 
inch. That makes for freer warp movement — and elimina- 
tion of streaks that come from less accurately made reeds. 


The dents on these Emmons reeds are finely tapered and pol- 


ished six times, to let good knots, slubs, and knits through | 


easily. 
Kept in stock: Steel Heddles with the “Certified” tag, and 


the Inspected & Approved Seal. Other loom harness equip- 
ment will also be available. For full particulars address | 


Mr. George Field. 


Emmons 


LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


CHARLOTTE DIVISION 
1181 West 4th Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


MULTIPLIED YARN SPACE REEDS 


“CERTIFIED” STEEL HEDDLES 
| | 


from the four Corners of the World 


To Produce Seyco Sizing 


(Pronounced ‘‘Si-Co'') 


Vegetable wax from Japan and Mexico, gum material from 
Holland and Java, oils and chemicals from other parts of the 
wotld all blended together with the finest products from 
home markets! This to insure the highest grade of Warp 
Sizing that can be made and to assure quality and uniform- 
ity. SEYCO will prevent shedding of varn by providing a 
tough, elastic film. 

Large stocks of Warp Sizing always on hand in our new 
and modern plant. SEYCO ts packed in rust-proof steel) 


: drums, saving you 10 to 20 pounds 
Warp ‘ from absorption otherwise. 
Sizing 
Softeners Ask for Demonstration! 


Shuttle Our wel equipped chemical staff 


directed by Dr. Seydel. a renowned 
Dressing chemist (honored by American Chem- 
Penetrants ical Society as Councillor, etc.), will 
Alkalis help you with your Sizing and Finish- 


ing problems. 


“A company is known by the customers it keeps.” 


Seydel-Woolley & Ce. 


Textile Chemicals 
748 Rice St., N. W. ATLANTA GA 
‘ 


Parks-Cramer Comment 


FITCHBURG. MASS. CHARLOTTE. N.C. 


MULTIPLE COMPARTMENT TANKS 


with 
Monel or Stainless Steel Linings, False 
Bottoms, Fittings, Etc. 


The Hauser -Stander Tank Co. 


4810 Spring Grove Ave. Cincinnati, O. 
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Pointers On The 


Proper Selection Coal 


For 


By Morgan B. Smith 
Dean, Lawrence Inst. Technology 
Detroit, Michigan 


This is a continuation of the article on selection of 
coals that was started in the issue of October 1st, im 
which the writer covered the principal factors in coal 
selection, types of stokers, characteristics of coals, etc. 


_ The Method 


We start with the coal, comparing its known properties 
with the known characteristics of the steam plant and its 
load. The whole idea is still in a formative state but has 
been advanced to a point where we can list certain coals 
in several districts which we know will operate well over 
a wide range of steam plant equipment and load condi- 
tions. 


1. Low-volatile, high grade bituminous coals. 16-22% 
volatile, 68-77% fixed carbon, 3-10% ash (minimum of 
6% preferred), 2-6% moisture, 41,200 to 15,000 B. t. u. 
per lb. dry coal. Heavy-caking, slow burning coals found 
in Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Virginia, mainly 
Short flame burning coals. | 

[f the following conditions pertain to the steam plant 
in question these coals may be considered for trial. 


a. Agitation of the fuel bed is provided by stoker ac- 
tion. 


b. High air pressure and volume under-fire is provid- 
ed for combustion purposes and to cool stoker parts 
exposed to undue temperatures during peak load 
burning conditions. 


c. Moderate amount of furnace wall cooling; if the 
amount of wall cooling is too great ignition of such 
coals may be lost. a 


d. A comparatively small, low furnace under the 
boiler. 


e. The boiler is set comparatively low over the fuel 
bed. 


f. Boiler passes are somewhat restricted, compared 
with modern practice. | 


Existing Stoker Equipment 


g. Comparatively steady load with peaks at regular 


intervals. Absence of unpredictable peak loads, 
especially if sudden. These coals require time to 
meet peak load burning rates. 


h. Somewhat longer fuel travel than is needed with 
free-burning coals to- assure satisfactory combus- 
tion before dumping. 


i. Highest grade furnace refractories possessing 
marked resistance to slagging action at. peak load 
burning rates. These coals generate an enormous 
amount of heat when forced. 


2. High-volatile, high-grade bituminous coals. Often 
grouped under the general name of “Pittsburgh” type 
coals. A generic term. 30-38% volatile, 50-60% fixed 
carbon, 5-12% ash (minimum of 6% preferred). 3-10% 
moisture, 13,200-14,000 B. t..u. per Ib. dry coal. 

May be considered for trial if the following conditions 


permain to the steam plant in question: 


a. Agitation of the fuel bed is provided by stoker ac- 
tion. 


b. High air pressure available under-fire to meet peak 
load burning rates and to cool stoker parts exposed 
to unduly high temperatures. 


c. Large furnace volume, with height greater than 
depth. 


d. Boiler is set high above the fuel bed increasing the 
furnace volume. Affording time for completion of 
combustion. 


e. Combustion arches are absent. 


f. The amount of furnace wall cooling is moderate or 
large. Can use more cooling than is the case with 
low-volatile, slow burning coals. 


g. Large open boiler passes, especially and first past 
which is virtually a continuation of the boiler fur- 
nace. (There is of course a limit in this regard, 
sufficient restriction being necessary in the boiler 
passes to maintain gas turbulency and velocity.) 


h. Load characteristics somewhat erratic, or, peaked 
at regular intervals. These coals respond very 
quickly to sudden load demands. 


i. The time of fuel travel from feed to dump must be 
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ample to assure satisfactory combustion, i.e., mini- 
mum loss of combustible to the ash pit. 


j. The stoker should provide a fuel bed which is 
heavy at the feed, gradually sloping downwards 
toward the dump plates. With a fuel bed of this 
contour high-volatile content of the coals is distill- 
ed off more rapidly and is ignited over the thinner 
and hotter parts of the fuel bed. 


3. Non-caking, free-burning bituminous coula. These 
coals vary widely in analysis but possess similar burning 
characteristics. Found mainly in Illinois, Indiana and 
Missouri. 28-36% volatile, 38-53% fixed carbon, 8-20% 
ash, 8-18% moisture, 11,000 to 12,500 B. t. u. . pet Ib. dry 
coal. 

Note: Some Indiana coals possess caking properties; 
they behave more like the “Pittsburgh” coals. 

These non-caking, free-burning coals may be consid- 
ered for trial if the following conditions pertain to the 
steam plant in question. 


a. Moderate agitation of the fuel bed by stoker ac- 
tion. 


b. Ignition arches are absent. 


c. Means for disposal of refuse (clinkers, etc.) must 
be adequate for peak load burning conditions. 


d. Means for furnace wall cooling at the clinker line. 
Water boxes or other means are advisable, espe- 
cially if high boiler ratings must be carried. 


e. Moderately high air pressure and volume under- 
fire for combustion purposes and for cooling stoker 
parts exposed to unduly high temperatures under 
peak load burning conditions. 


f. Furnace wall cooling means are present. These 
coals burn so freely that there seems to be no limit 
to the amount of wall cooling installed insofar as 
possible loss of fuel ignition is concerned. 


g. Large, high furnace with high-set boiler. 


h. Boiler passes little restricted, especially the first 
boiler pass which should be virtually a continua- 
tion of the boiler furnace. 


i. Sufficiently long fuel travel, i. e., time, from feed 
to dump plates to insure complete distillation of 
volatile matter and moisture, and to complete fuel 
combustion. 


j. Ignition arches absent. 


k. The load may be steady or peaked at regular inter- 
vals; it may be erratic with unpredictable peaks. 
. These coals respond quickly to sudden changes in 


load. 
4. Semi-free-burning, high-grade Southern coals. 
Found in Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama. 30-37% 


volatile, 50-60% fixed carbon, 5-15% ash, 2-5% mois- 
ture, 13,000 to 13,500 B. t. u. per Ib. dry soal. Can bé 
used satisfactorily if the following conditions pertain to 
the given steam plant. 


a. Moderate amount of fuel bed agitation provided 
by the stoker. 


-b. Large furnace, height greater than depth. 
c. Boiler set high above the fuel bed. 
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d. Boiler passes comparatively unrestricted, especial- 
ly the first boiler pass which should be virtually a 
continuation of the furnace. 


e. Absence of ignition arches. 


f. The load may be variable, peaked at regular in- 
tervals or at unpredictable times. ‘These coals re- 
spond quickly to load changes. | 


g. High air pressure and volume should be available 
for combustion and stoker cooling during peak load 
conditions. 


Coal Preparation 


In this case we are interested in the sizing of coal for 
the given steam plant with under-feed stokers. 

In many instances stokers perform best with carefully 
sized coal. The same stokers may behave badly with 
poorly sized coal, especially coals containing too high a 
percentage of slack. | 

The writer knows no way to predetermine a coal size 
mixture: for a given stoker installation, other than to base 
it upon the load characteristics of the given steam plant. 
Trial of different mixtures is by far the best method 
whereby the most suitable sizing may be determined. 

In a broad way we may say that with steady loads, 
even with regular peak periods, a comparatively large 
percentage of slack can be used satisfactorily. But, if the 
load is erratic, especially with peaks coming at unpredict- 
able periods, a large percentage of slack is a decided det- 
riment. In the latter case we have often recommended 
the use of coal containing not over 10% slack with the 
balance nut sized or larger (1'4-inch maximum). 

In many instances coals have been condemned for 
given steam plants when the only fault lay in the size 
preparation of the coals. It is often highly economical to 
pay a little more for properly sized coal than to pay less 
for coal which will not work well in the given steam 
plant. 


Ash Softening Temperatures 


Haslam & Russell, in “Fuels and Their Combustion” 
(McGraw-Hill Company), have classified coals with re- 
spect to their ash softening temperatures, as follows: 


Class 1—2600 to 3100° F. highly refractory ash. An- 
thracite and some bituminous coals. 


Class 2—-2200 to 2600” F. medium fusibility. Penn- 
sylvania bituminous coals and some in central West Vir- 
ginia. 


Class 31900 to 2200° F. easily fusible. Lower grades 
of bituminous coals and the lignites. 


This characteristic of all coals is highly important, 


especially in coals to be used in steam plants operated at 
high boiler ratings. 


Clinker formation and slagging of refractories depend 
largely on this coal characteristic. 


The U.S. Bureau of Mines has collected valuable data 
in Bulletin oe 209, etc. Lionel S. Marks, Harvard Uni- 


versity, has done.a lot of valuable work on the clinkering 
of coal. 


Reprinted from the proceedings of Fuel Engineers’ 
Meeting, by courtesy of Appalachian Coals, Inc. 
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Open Forum For Master 


Job Cost System for Master Mechanic 
Editor: 
I think the idea of a page or two just for master me- 
chanics is a good one, and I do have something that I’d 
like to get some information on. 


I’d like for someone who has to do it, to give me some 


dope on finding how much of the shop cost should go to 
each department. The manager tells me that it is being 


split up by guess work now, and that he wants to find out 


just how much should be going to each department. 


If there is some system without a lot of red tape, and 
so I wouldn’t have to put on a man just to do that, I’d 
like to know about it. If you get anything on this, will 
you please let me know just as soon as possible, | 

Contributor No. 1. 
Reply 
Editor: 


There is a fairly simple system. that Contributor No. 1 
can use to get his shop cost into the proper department, 
without having to put on an extra man unless he has a 
very large shop. 

Have tags, similiar to shipping tags but larger, printed, 
and distribute a supply of them to each overseer. On 
these tags should be space for information such as job 
number, date, job required, shop man’s name, time of 
start of job, time job finished, and materials used. The 
overseer would attach one of these cards to each job 
sent to the shop, and keep a duplicate record in his de- 
partment. An example of the way this would work is as 
follows: 

A cylinder screen goes bed on one of the pickers 1 in the 
card room. The picker fixer goes to the overseer’s office, 
makes out a card showing the date, job number, job re- 
quired (this would probably read “Repair picker 
screen’), and would enter this information on the over- 
seer’s record book or get the overseer to enter it. The 
record book is merely for checking purposes, to see that 
the shop does not mark up jobs to the wrong department. 
Then the tag would be attached to the screen and it 
would be taken to the shop. 

The shop man who re-covers this screen, marks his 
name and the time the job was started on the tag. When 
the job is completed, he marks the time, total time 
elapsed, and his rate of pay, plus the materials he used 
on the job, which in this case would probably be screen 
wire and solder, so much of each. Then he drops the 
card into a file prepared for the card room jobs and is 
through with it. 

At the end of the day, the shop foreman, or someone 
designated for the task, collects all the tags for each de- 
partment. From these tags it is fairly simple to multiply 
the time of each job by the rate of pay of the man work- 
ing on the job to get the labor cost. Costs of materials 
takes a little more work, but the master mechanic should 


Mechanics 


be able to arrive at this fairly closely without a great deal 
of work. If an exact cost of materials is required it will 
take more time but can be done with accuracy. 

The totals of the cost of labor and materials for each 
department for each day, or week if preferred, can then 
be entered on a ledger in the shop, and. totalled for the 
week or month. In this way almost the exact share ac- 
tually used.can be asigned to each department. 

To go a little further on this, it is possible for the 
master mechanic to build up, over a period of time, ap- 
proximate costs for all the standard jobs, such as making 
studs or gears, re-clothing screens, repairing cylinders, 
etc. It will enable him to better judge whether it is 
cheaper to repair a part or replace it with a new one, and 
will enable him to keep a better check on the efficiency 
of his men on particular jobs. | 

Such a system of keeping records of each job is well 
worth the additional trouble, and in a large shop it should 
pay for itself even if it is necessary to put on an extra 
man. to work on these records. Contributor No. 7. 


Repairing of Broken Parts 
Editor: 


As per your request, I would like to see some discussion 
as to who is the proper person to pass on the advisability 
of repairing broken or worn. parts. Should’the overseer 
simply send a part down to the shop to be repaired and 
depend on the shop crew to do it, or should he consult 
with the master mechanic before the work is done. Nat- 
urally, I realize that much of the work that comes to the 
shop can be handled in this way, but there are cases when 
it might be cheaper to replace the part than to repair it. 
Who would have the final say on this? 


Also, should all jobs be taken in the order that they are 
brought to the shop? We know that most repair jobs 
sent in by the overseer are rush jobs, according to them. 
I'd like to hear from some master mechanics on how they 
handle this problem. . Contributor No. 3. 


Reply 
Editor: 


Contributor No. 3 has brought up a question that has 
been argued pro and con for many years, and is probably 


done in as many different ways as there are at the present 
time. 


There are almost an unlimited number of factors that 
would enter into such a problem, depending on the size 
of the mill, size of the shop, availability of supplies, 
capabilities of the shop and foremen, budgets, etc. 

Many overseers are not fomiliar enough with repairing 
machinery to competently pass on whether or not a 
broken part should be repaired or thrown out. At the 
same time, many very competent master mechanics are 
not familiar’ enough with the workings of a particular 
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machine to know if a welded -or repaired part will work 
satisfactorily. 

Generally speaking, repair should be made when a con- 
siderable saving can be shown over the cost of a new part. 
Few parts can be repaired to be as good as new. They 
should be made only with the advice of someone who is 
thoroughly familiar with the workings of the machine, 
whether it be the overseer, second hand, fixer or me- 
chanic, taking into consideration the element .of cost. 

As for the order of working on jobs brought to the 
shop, the master mechanic should be the man to decide 
on which job should be done first. He should be familiar 
enough with the workings of the mill to know which ma- 
chines are most important to production, and work for 
these machines should have priority. A slasher job would 
certainly come before a job on a single loom, or an opener 
room job over a spinning frame. This is one thing that 
cannot be properly handled at the suggestion of the over- 
seer, because the overseer is concerned primarily with his 
own department, to the exclusion of others, while it is 
the job of the master mechanic to attempt to keep the 
whole mill running to the best advantage. I would say 
that the order of jobs worked on should be left entirely 


up to the master mechanic. Contributor No. 6. 


Choker On Squirrel Cage Motor 
Editor: | 


I would like to get some information on the meaning 
of a “Choker” on squirrel cage motors. I happened to 
hear this in a conversation that I could not get into, and 
have been wondering about it since. I am not particu- 
larly interested in it from the standpoint of my mill, but 


would like to know for my own information. 


Contributor No. 4. 


Wants Information On Motors 
Editor: 


I am interested in getting some information and 
others’ views on electric motors throughout the mill. 
Just how near to the rated capacity of the motor should 
it be operated? I know that in most mills, some motors 
will be running only about fifty per cent of their ratings, 
while others will be running up to around one hundred 
per cent. Just where is the most efficient. point to oper- 
ate them? 

How often should motors be cleaned, and what is the 
best method of cleaning them, particularly on motors 
located in the top of the mill. Should they be blown out 
with a high pressure air gun? What is a good method of 
keeping a uniform oil supply in the motors? 


Contributor No. 11. 


End of Master Mechanics’ Section 
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S. C. Carders and Spinners Discuss Rayon Staple 
At S. T. A. Meeting 


(Continued from Page 20) 


extra licker-in. That’s about as far as I got with it, but 
I believe some of these fellows are going to work it out, 
and get along with it, but the evening up is the biggest 
thing to consider. | 


Chairman Stutis: 1s Joe Cobb in the room? 

Joe Cobb: Yes, sir. They had a hopper directly be- 
hind the cards, as Mr. Brannon spoke of, but the trouble 
with that hopper direct behind the cards is that your 
licker-in has to do too much opening, and you would have 
to have another licker-in. On top of that, even if you 
could put your hopper behind your cards, you have got 
to have an awful lot of hand feeding of the hopper. Up 
to date, they have not found the answer to the problem, 
but it can be done, for there is practically no cleaning to 
be done. All you want to do is to get your rayon in the 
form of a lap, but, as I say, they haven't got the an- 
swers to all of these problems yet. 


Chairman Stutts: Mr. Lyons, | konw that your mill 
is one of the most up to date mills in South Carolina, and 
you switched to rayon, What change did you have to 
make from your previous set-up? 


We went around to several mills before 
we started on it, and everything we found out didn’t do 
us any good. It looks like it is a kind of individual 
matter with each mill as to set-up. If anybody is going 
on it, set your pickers where you won't take out anything 
more than you have to, and watch your cards, and your 
grate bars, and get started off right, you won’t have any 
particular trouble. 


Mr. Lyons: 


Chairman Stutts: You have long draft spinning? 


Mr. Lyons: Yes. 


Chatrman Stutts: Do you run it two process roving, 
slubbers and intermediates? And do you have single or 
double roving? 


Mr. Lyons: Double roving on spinning. 
have much trouble with it on single roving. 


We didn’t 


Chairman Stutts: 
of that? 


Your long draft spinning took care 


Mr. Lyons: Yes. 1%4-inch rayon—you open it up 
the same as you would your cotton staple. 


Chairman Stutts: 1 have heard of these enormous 
front roll speeds obtained. What numbers of yarn are 


you making and at what speeds do you run your front 


rolls? 
Mr. Lyons: We are on 30s yarn and we run 148. 


Chairman Stutts: Mr. Jones, from Riverdale, what 


has been your trouble with rayon and how did you work 
it out? 


Mr. Jones: The biggest trouble we had to begin with 
was just starting in. As Mr. Crow and Mr. Cobb have 
told you, there are several things you have got to slow 
down besides the beaters. You have got to slow your 
apron speeds down, slow your apron down. It goes in 


there in such compact form that it beats it up. We 
closed up our grate bars. We carried it on through the 
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cards, about 9 pounds an hour, and didn’t have any great 
big trouble on the cards any more than just mechanical 
trouble. 

On this particular rayon we are using, the viscose type, 
it seems to be kind of a little bit different from the 
Italian type. If I was going to try again to begin, I be- 
lieve I would buy the viscose type. I have had some ex- 
perience with both types. 

We had to make little adjustments. All of these rayon 
manufacturers will furnish instructions as to how to set 
up to run it. That is something to go by. 
you a starting point. , 

We found by opening our drawing '4 inch wider, we 
got better results. It runs good all the way through. 
We do not have any trouble with it lapping up anywhere 
except on the slubbers. By the way, we put new rolls on 
the slubbers. They seemed to be a little rough, but after 
we ran a doff or two on those, after putting on those new 
rolls, we didn’t have any more trouble. 

I had rather run rayon any time than lint cotton. | 
have never had any experience with Japanese rayon. 


It will give 


Chairman Stutts: Mr. Crow, on your pickers, do you 
have any trouble with the removal of the lap from the 
pickers? 

Mr. Crow: We had trouble until we did what Mr. 


Brannon said there, tapered the pin. After that we didn’t 
have any trouble. 


Chairman Stutts: 
come up on rayon? 


Member: We didn’t taper our lap. We use a cloth 
top on our lap. — 


Are there any further questions to 


Chairman Stutts: As you pull the pin out the cloth 
top remained, and that let the lap stick in there? 

Reply: Yes. 

Chairman Stutts: 
for your laps? 


Reply : 


You had to have a supply of those 


Yes. 


Chairman Stutts: After you took them off, if they 
were going to be taken directly to the cards, would you 
wrap a piece of paper around them? 


Reply: No. If they were to sit over night, I would 
wrap a piece of paper around them. If I was going to 
use them right then, I would not wrap them. 


Due to shortage of space, it is not possible to report 
the entire proceedings of this meeting in this issue. The 
remainder will appear in the issue of November ve. 


O. L. Hope Gets Patent On Card Grinding 
Machine 


A textile patent of general application has been granted 
to O. L. Hope of Gastonia, N. C., on grinding means for 


the card flats of a cafdind machine. The flats as hereto- 


fore ground had no support for the central portion and | 
this was said to result in improper grinding. Mr. Hope | 


devised a structure for supporting not only the ends of 


the flats, but also the middle portion of the flats, where- | 


by better grinding of the flats is effected. 


UNSIZED 


SIZED 


One-third as much size gave 
23% increase in breaking- 
strength and 3% greater 
weave-room efficiency. 


This was: not an unusual accom- 
plishment for HOUGHTO-SIZE. It's 
being done time after time, and we of- 
fer HOUGHTO-SIZE on just such a 
provable basis. It will definitely do a 
better job of sizing at lower cost per 
kettle. 


The first step in testing this better 
size in your mill is to ask for a Size 
Check-Up Test, the free service we 
render to demonstrate HOUGHTO- 
SIZE. We give you the facts... and 
after that it is up to you. Are you 
ready to cut your size costs, stop warps 
from sticking to the cylinders, get 
greater strength, fewer loom-stops 
and higher weave-room efficiency? If 
so, write 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Chicago Charlotte 


ET 
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Discussion On Carding and Spinning tests. Then some other things enter into it, like im- 

mature fibers. You remember Mr. Williams spoke of 

(Continued from Page 59) that with regard to the 1937 crop. I remember just a 

and talked to the broker, and he said yes, through a mis- few days ago looking at some cotton, and in the center 
take of his office girl we had gotten California cotton. was a streak of black. That was an immature fiber. 


He said if we had any come back on us he would make els ‘iii ae 
it good. I had it practically all spun, but I did not let Mr. Royal: Mr. Dilling, didn't you say that all this 


; Western cotton you tested in the oven turned yellow at 
him know it. We did not get any complaints from it, y ) 


> 
but I did not get as good breaking strength on it. It two hundred degrees: 
seemed to be dead. Then the same broker told me that Mr. Dilling: Yes. 


»tton f the 1931 
they Were stilt seiiing costes trom $e — Mr. Royal: That ought to be a fairly simple test if 
Chairman: 1 wonder when we shall ever get rid of the all Western cotton does turn yellow. 


1937 crop. 1931 was that other bad year. 


Mr. Culpepper: Could that be due to a difference in : 

the chemical content of the cotton? Chairman Dilling: Let me insist upon your doing 

this. Get up some questions and send them to this com- 

Mr. Winget : Yes. mittee. Send in some new ones and some practical ones, 

Mr. Culpepper: Would it be possible to have a test and get them up ahead of time, so we can prepare to 
made of the chemical content of the cotton? discuss them. 


Chairman Dilling: So many mills do not have ovens. 


Mr. Winget: ‘That would be possible, but would it be There is another thing I want to say. We are always 
practicable? The average mill does- not have facilities for glad to have you meet here, but if there is any other 
doing that. You assume that you are getting the same place more convenient for you we shall be glad to go 
cotton as you have been gettmg. The cotton buyer, the there. We do not want to be selfish, but we are always 
grader, and others tell you that you are getting the same happy to have you come here. 


thing. Sometimes, also, you buy so closely that you buy If there is nothing further, the meeting will now stand 
today and use tomorrow and do not have time for such adjourned. 
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New Industries and Old 
(Continued from Page 10) 


is too much of social theory and not enough of social 
practice in our current experiences. 


| I fear we have lost our way in a maze of political 

indecision. Because the wheels of industry are not turn- 

ing as rapidly as we think they should we are inclined 

to tear the thing apart and see why it doesn’t work, not 

stopping to think whether we will be able to put it back 
together again. | 


‘ Another difficulty, it seems to me, is represented in the 
f public’s attitude toward all of our industrial problems. 1 
| wish we could think more in terms of industrial peace and 
harmony and co-operation, working shoulder to shoulder 


for the common good of all. I wish we could hear for 
: the last time reference to the conflicting interests between 
‘ capital and labor, the employer and the employee. I 
would like for us to approach this whole industrial prob- 
4 lem from the standpoint of the consumer’s interest, for 
the worker is a consumer. We are all consumers. Let 
us consider the value of the wheels of industry to the con- 
sumer. We need a new industrial viewpoint in South 
Carolina, and indeed in the United States.. 


I was very much discouraged with the passage of the 
Wagner Labor Disputes ‘Act. The act is one-sided; pro- 
tects only one interest in the controversy; is not even fair 
to all of the elements of labor itself; is undoubtedly used 
as a weapon of intimidation; and is doing more harm 
than good. But even if the act were well balanced, if it 
could be properly amended, as it is now predicted it will 
be in the next session of Congress, so as to make it a 
fair act, still there is a big question in my mind as to 
whether it is possible to legislate friendship and co-opera- 
4 tion into the hearts of men. We tried that during pro- 
hibition days. Is that the proper method? Isn’t it 
education we want? Isn’t it the spirit of the golden rule? 
Isn’t it a friendly consideration of our mutual problems, 
rather than legislation, that we need? The Wagner 
Labor Disputes Act is supposed to solve our industrial 
relations problem and reduce our industrial disputes. Ac- 
tually its record condemns it to the gallows. In 1928, 
before the act was passed, there were 604 industrial 
strikes in the United States during that year. In 1937, 


after the Labor Disputes Act was in force, the number. 


had increased to 4,740—an increase of 684% —undoubt- 
iY edly influenced, if not directly caused, by the passage and 
} enforcement of the very act intended to reduce strikes 
and bring peace. 


From 1936 to 1937 the number of strikes more than — 


doubled. The man-days idle from strikes rose from 13,- 
. 900,000 in 1936 to 28,400,000 in 1937. 
You are in a position as important cogs in the wheel 
, to pass on the gospel of peace. There is nothing more 
profitable to you and to the State of South Carolina than 
the spirit of the golden rule and the almighty force and 
power of peace. You can do not better in your business 
and occupation than to revive in the hearts of men who 
work for you, and the men for whom you work, these 
fundamentals of peace that are found permeating the 
entire gospel of that lowly carpenter’s Son of Galilee, that 
lowly Nazarene, who has given us all of the laws that we 
need for the control of human relations, and all of the 
inspiration we need to quicken human emotions. 
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‘Millbury 


Massachusetts 
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“Find the Facts” 


That, in a nutshell, is the motto 
of Victor representatives when they 
are helping to correct spinning troubles. 

And that’s the reason why the procedure they recom- 
mend is invariably the right one. 

Their experienced advice costs you nothing. Neither 
does a sample supply of Victor travelers. Write today 
for either or both. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
P. O. Box 1318 
1733 Inverness Ave., N. E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atianta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York—Trading in cotton gray goods has been 7 
somewhat quieter for the past several weeks, but husiness | 
is still fairly good in most lines. News of much better 
than expected prospective business for the automotive 
industry has been cheering to many of the South’s mills , 
that are on industrial fabrics. Apparently more than the 
normal seasonal activity for these fabrics is in store for 
the next few months. 


SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


A considerable volume of fancy goods have been con- 
tracted for in anticipation of needs for Spring. Converters 
have moved large quantities of printed dress goods, cloth- 
ing fabrics and home furnishings, at better prices than 
have been in effect during most of the year. 


Deering Milliken 
 & Company 


For the past several weeks there has been noted in- A 
Incorporated creasing confidence among buyers throughout the market, . 
and also noted has been a definite strengthening of price Po 


structure in practically all lines of merchandise. One of 
the leading denim manufacturers has just instituted a * 
one-half cent increase in their asking price for 28 inch, \ 
2.20 yard denim, bringing the price to 10'4 cents. Recent 
price advances in other lines have been strongly main- 
tained in the face of smaller business. : 


79-83 Leonard St. 


New York 
330 West Adams Street 


Chicago 


Listed among reasons for the slowing down of demand 
for cotton gray goods was the confusion existing in large 
sections of the trade over the two-price system proposed 
by Secretary of Agriculture Wallace to cut down the 
surplus of raw cotton. Traders maintain that proposals 
are too indefinite and that discussion only served to 

confuse the market. 


Another factor believed to have attributed to the de- 
cline in sales is the weakness of retail sales of cotton 
apparel and accessories, particularly in the South. Ab- 
normal temperatures have resulted in a disruption of the 
ordinary seasonal business at this time, and both retailers 
and wholesalers are feeling the effect of this. 


Opinions from cotton houses are that there is likely to 
be a still further rise in raw cotton prices in the future. 
This is born out in some cases by advices from the mills 
that they are not able to get cotton at prices except more 
than loan value on the cotton. Selling agents pointed out 
that spot cotton a year ago was quoted at approximately 
20 to 25 points lower than now, whereas 64 x 60s 
print cloths sold at 47% cents at this time last year as 
against 414 cents currently. | 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Domestic Export 


M E R C H A N D I S I N G eo | 
Joshua L. Baily J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. | 

& Company Selling Agents 
10-12 Thomas Street E 
New York 40-46 Leonard St, New York E ' 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia —It is still to early to accurately judge 
any possible effect that the new Wage and Hour Law will 
have on the cotton yarn market, but first indications are 
that. the effect will be negligible, if noticed at all. This 
may be due in part to the fact that cotton yarns have 
been active during recent months, and have developed 
a strong market to regain some of the losses of the past 
winter and spring. 

For a number of weeks the cotton yarn market has 
been surprisingly strong, and predictions have been heard 
that the market will continue to improve, or at least hold 
its own for months to come. 

The above is particularly true of the combed and mer- 
cerized portion of the market, where record deliveries 
were made during the early part of the-month. Record 
sales in this division of the market indicate that the 
reports of buying in anticipation of a price rise due to 
the effect of the Wage and Hour Law were incorrect, 
since there will be practically no increase in costs in this 
division of the industry unless the wage is set much high- 
er than the minimum of 25 cents. 

Most observers believe that the large buying of this 
year, though it resembles the speculative purchases of 
1936 and early 1937, is more normal than it might look. 
Buyers found that they had been too conservative in 
their buying during the latter part of 1937 and tha early 
part of this year, and are merely replacing their stock to 
more normal proportions than the sorely depleted con- 
dition of part of this year. 

While buying has been much further ahead this Fall, 
it is felt that it was for actual needs in most cases. Re- 
tail stocks of all kinds have been low, and a great deal 
of stock will be necessary to replenish these stocks to 
normal proportions if the anticipated increase in retail 
sales which. is indicated now materializes. , 

Carded yarns have not enjoyed the booming business 
that has been evident in the combed numbers, but have 
been improving steadily, and price advanees are prob- 
ably here to stay for some time at least. Some buyers 
are anxious to place orders for far future deliveries with 
a proviso attached to the contract guaranteeing the buyer 
against a price rise due to governmental legislation, but 
this type of contract has met with a cool reception among 
spinners, and it is unlikely that much business will be 
done on this basis. . 


FROM 


meals 
6 & BATH 


RIGHT ON 
THE BOARDWALE 


Here you will find everything to fur- 
ther your comfort and enjoyment — 

cutside ocean-view rooms . . sun 
deck . . . beautiful dining room at the 
ocean's edge ... Superb cuisine... 
varied sports .. . and entertainment. 
You'll like your fellow quests... and 
the delightfully friendly atmosphere 

Chelsea. 

SPECIAL 
WEEKLY RATES 


WRITE FOR 
BOOKLET AND 
INFORMATION 


ATLANTIC CITY 


JOEL MILLMAN CHRISTIAN MYERS JULIAN A HILLMAN 
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SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 
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? Neisler Mills Co., Inc. 
2 Selling Agents 


66-68 Worth St. New York 


Wellington, Sears Co. 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta . 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 
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MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Pays For Itself 


STANDARD CONVEYORS 
Floor Trucks 


Wheels, Casters 


—5 Types Barrett Lift-Trucks LYON 
Portable Elevators | Shelving 
| Lockers 

Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks Boxes 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


Ss. R. & V. G. Brookshire 


Builders Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. Phone 3-4232 


Drop Forgings 

| Screw Machine Work 

Bolts Nuts Cap Screws 
Eve Bolts Studs 


We specialize to the Textile Trade 
Southern Representative 
Mr. Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, S. C. 
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| i 99 1. Take any three 
“Any Three 


From any lot 
3. Then you'll agree— 


For CARD ROOM BOBBINS, 
Creel, Twister and Warp Spools, Skewers, 
Clearer Boards, Scavenger Rolls, etc. 


The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


IF ITS PAPER 
Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 
Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


| types of leather harness straps. 


| making the bobbin change. 
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Cloth Defects 
(Continued from Page 12) 
I. T. Smith: Yes, sir. | 


Mr. Henderson: ‘That is so, but you still have to have 
a little play. If you notice, in the new model looms there 
is a shorter shuttle box. That is to keep it from binding. 


W.W. Barton, Loom, Fixer, Mill No. 6, Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., Durham: I find that in checking a loom, in 
order to prevent kinky filling, you have to have the pro- 
per amount of check on.the check strap. Whenever my 
loom: moves, I want my harness to move and have them 
all pull the same. Then when the loom lets off it lets off 
regularly. I run my stroke 9'4 inches and let it check 
about 2'4. Of course, the nature of men is not all alike, 
and the nature of all looms is not alike, and they do not 
run just alike. So we have to work our minds on that 
problem. | 


Mr. Harden: I should like to ask Mr. Henderson, 
without giving the name of any particular harness strap, 
to tell us his idea about the best harness strap to use for 
a very heavy loom; that is, where the harness is heavy. 
We use one type of harness strap that is made out of 
cloth, out of duck glued together, and it seems that after 
we run the harness strap for just a short time the glue 
in there begins to crack and the cloth separates, and 
pretty soon the strap is gone. Then we have tried several 
The leather, of course, 
has a tendency to stretch, and we have to keep adjusting 
it. I should like to have Mr. Henderson’s ideas along 
that line, for that is very important in loom upkeep. 


Mr. Henderson: 1 do not know of anything better 


than leather, although there have been some reports re- 


cently of a woven strap. I do not know whether it has 
been run long enough to show what it is worth. 


Mr. Harden: ls that a sort of vulcanized proposition? 
Is it a combination of rubber and cloth? 


Mr. Henderson: 


It is a vulcanized combination, such 
as a hose would be. 


Mr. Mulholland: Many of us use the Stafford thread 
cutter, which gets the thread and cuts it and holds it, 
I should like to know if it is 
practical for the slot in the shuttle to be made longer and 
still hold the life of the shuttle at approximately what it 


is at the present time. 


Mr. Henderson: 1 think that is a good question. It 


is something that has come up several times in different : 


mills—of course, this is Henderson talking now, and not 
the Draper Corporation. I think the slot should be 
longer. When the Stafford thread cutter was first put 
in, the knives went straight in and out. The slot was one 
inch then. Since then the angular cutting knives have 
been introduced, which go in at an angle, and I think 
the slot should be a quarter of an inch longer. The slot 
has already been lengthened in one or two mills. If you 
have that slot extended a quarter of an inch, you have 
a margin of safety on both sides. 


Due to shortage of space, it is not possible to report 
the entire proceedings of this meeting in this issue. The 
remainder will appear in the issue of November 15. 
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Cloth Room, Weaving and Slashing M C G I Ly 


(Continued from Page 15) 


| like to have a show of hands on how they report seconds. 5 AFETY V APORPROOFE 5 ARDS 


Chairman Gibson: How many report seconds up to 


10 yards? (Two). with Tight-Sealing Globes 
How many up to 30 yards? (One). 


Eliminate fire hazards from faulty 
How many up to 40 yards or more? (About 25). lamps and guards with McGILL ton Gs Watts 
Now we will get down to the question. on weaving. Safety Vaporproof Portable 
3 Guards. No breaking or smashing f™ 
Preventing Quills From Turning in Battery of light bulbs, no explosions from t 
unguarded or loose contacts when / 
The first question under that is as follows: “(a) How you are satety-equipped with (Aan 
j do you prevent quills from turning in the battery, im McGILL. Heavy duty construction »% «\ ,. 
" order to eliminate as much as possible the breaking of throughout, these guards are con- ox 
| filling on the change? (b) What is the best way to pre- structed for maximum service @ 
My ent quills from hanging in the quill apron of Fan?” with the utmost in safety. Rubber 
gms q gaskets provide secure, vaportight 
Member: 1 don’t know exactly how to stop those seal in BOTH models — packing 
} quills from turning in the battery. Sometimes we stop it yg and packing sleeves pro- 
; ; ect from any exposed wiring and 
; on one loom, and we do the same thing on the next loom 


contact. Handy hook provides 
a ready means for placing guard 
safely beyond danger zone of ac- 
““\ cidental breakage while in service. 
Further information will be found 
in our catalog. 


and it will not stop it. Some of the things we do, well, 
one of the things we do, is to get the lost motion out of 
the spindles. That is one of the things we do. 


In preventing quills from hanging in the quill apron of 
5 looms, we think we do more good with that by having 
these parts of the right thickness, just thick enough to 
have the picker stick not bind as it works. Having this 


Complete details sent on request. 


MCGILL MANUFACTURING CO. 


of the right thickness is about the best thing I know of a Box 722 

to keep your bobbins in shape and out of the apron. for 100 Watts Valparaiso, Indiana 

: Mr. Hodge: 1 cannot add much to what the gentle- 

, man has just said. About the only thing we do is try to 

get the lost motion out and tighten the loom up. | 

j rn If it’s QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you 

Mr. Willin : We make an re th 

We make an efor: shave the ings quire to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING 
and make it match. If the rings won’t match your bob- TWISTER FLYER and DRAWING FRAME . 
‘ bin stop, sometimes we file one, and raise it up in order. STEEL ROLLS | | 


CALL 


THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY 

213 W. LONG AVE. GASTONIA, N. C. 
TEL. 1084 

We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 

SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST | 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


to make it match. Sometimes we put in a new one, that 
won't match, and we have to file it so that it will. I 
think a lot of people imagine they have a lot of trouble 
from various causes, but I don’t think we have as much 
breaking of filling by bobbins turning in the battery as 
some might think we would have. | 


Chairman Gibson: Do you think it comes too far or 
not far enough? 


Mr. Willingham: Too deep. We have got a little 
: trick, that we had, using a little end clip, and let the 
: filling come down in it, so that, if your bobbin turns, it 
won't break. It can turn all it pleases. 


Hydraulic Turbines 


FOR SALE 


2—33” S. Morgan Smith Single Cylinder Gate Hori- 
zontal Type Turbine, 350 H.P. at 28’ head 240 
rpm. with 2—G. E. 312 KVA 2200 Volt, 3 ph, 60 | 
cyc, 600 rpm, type ATB, form B AC Generator. 


1—S. Morgan Smith 36” Single Cylinder Gate Hori- 
zontal Type Turbine, 425 H. P. at 28’ head 220 
rpm. with G. E. 375 KVA, 2200 V 8 ph. 60 cyc, 
600 rpm. type ATB, form B AC Generator. 


Southern Electric Service Co. 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Mr. Thomas (Opelika, Ala.): We found a great deal 
of trouble as to breaking was due to the bobbins or quills 
' getting worn on the end. That wearing has been accen- 
tuated by reason of putting it through the conditioning 
machines. Our quills in our mills were about two years 
old, and we found over that time that we were getting 
an increasingly greater number of breaks. In looking 
into it we found the uneveness of the wear of these quills 
was making it so that you couldn’t adjust your battery 
so as to take it with different lengths. That led us to 
putting a brass tip on our quills so as to make them more 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


= 
Last Longer, Make Stronger : 
Yarn, Run Clear, preserve = 
the SPINNING RING. The 2 
greatest improvement enter- 
ing the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 
i 


Reg. U.S. P.O. 


manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL 


Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. I, 


131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 

FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with. fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


S$iIZO-GEL—For Reyon Size 
$1ZOL—Softeners and Gums for Cotton i 
DESOL—Kier Assistant for Cotton | 
PARATOL—For Electrolysis Control in 
Est. 1904 Kier i 
HYGROSOL—As Penetrant conditioning Cotton Filling | 
| 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
(House of Service) 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. } 
Greenville, &. C. Edgewood, R. |. | 
Harold P. Goller Alexander W. Anderson | 
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A. A. T. C. 18th Annual Meeting in Atlanta, 
Dec. 2nd and 3rd 


The 18th Annual Meeting and Convention of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
will be held December 2nd and 3rd at the Atlanta Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., under the auspices of the 
Southeastern Section. Between 700 and 800 delegates 
and visitors are expected to attend. 

The membership of this association, which numbers 
approximately 2,300, represents almost the entire color 
producing and textile color consuming industries in this 


General Committee that will handle the meeting 
for the Southeastern Section 


~~ 


Front Row, Left to Right—W. B. Griffin, Kali Mfg. Co.; 
Geo. H. Small, Nat. Oil Products Co,.; Jno. C. Robertson, 
E. |. DuPont de Nemours & Co.; Chas. Cc. Jones, Ga. School 
of Technology; M. A. Land, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.; 
Jas. |. White, National Aniline & Chem. Co.; Robt. W. 
Philip, Editor ‘‘Cotton;"’ "Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co. 
Standing, Left to Right—Sam R. Clement, Monsanto Chem. 
Co.; Earl Arthurs, Solvay Sales Corp.; H. Gillespie Smith, 
Calco Chém. Co.; A. R. Macormac, Ala. Polytechnic Insti- 
tute; A. Kempton Haynes, Rohm & Haas; Jno. F. Nation, 
J. M. Tull Co.; Earle Mauldin, Southern Editor, ‘‘Textile 
World;’’ W. F. Crayton, E. |. DuPont de Nemours & Co.; 
John Turner, Chas. Bond Co.; R. A, Field, Jr., Newnan Cot- 
ton Mill; Allen Jones, Muscogee Mfg. Co.: R. C. Cochrane, 
E. |. DuPont de Nemours & Co.; L. A. Dillon, A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co.: H. A. Blum, Paper Makers Chem. Co.; R. E. How- 
ell, Frank G. North, Inc. 3 
country, and the organization ranks high among the 
technical associations of America. It was formed to pro- 
mote knowledge of the application of dyes and chemicals 
in the textile industry, to encourage research work in this 
respect and to establish channels for the interchange of 
knowledge among its members. 

The program for the convention will be announced in 


full at a later date, is tentatively as follows: 


Friday, December 2nd 


10 A. M.—Opening of registration, and meeting of 
Council and Research Committee. 


12:30 P. M.—Luncheon in Georgian Ballroom for all 
delegates. 


2:30 P. M.—First technical session. 


6:30 P. M.—Informal supper for all delegates and 
their ladies, with Southern entertainment and dancing. 
Saturday, December 3rd 


9:30 A. M .—Second technical session and business 
meeting. 


2 P. M.—Sight-seeing trips to Stone Mountain, Cyclo- 
rama, and other points of interest, and golf for the 
golfers. 


6:15 P. M.—Reception at Atlanta Athletic Club. 


| 7 
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| 
ONEPYECY 
Rea. u S TRADE MARK Pat off. 
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7 P. M~—Annual Banquet at Atlanta Athletic Club. Cotton Classers Licenses Revoked 


An interesting program of entertainment has been ar- ; 
ranged which will be of a decidedly Southern flavor. Faulty classing of cotton for government loans has re- 
Honorable E. D. Rivers, Governor of Georgia, and Hugh sulted in the revocation of licenses of nearly 100 classers 
M. Comer, vice-president of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, in the central belt, and some 30 or 40 others are under 


! Ala., will address the convention at the Friday luncheon investigation, according to E. G. Parker, chairman of the 
and a prominent national figure will deliver the feature board of supervising cotton examiners at Memphis. 
address at the Saturday banquet. A feature, of interest The territory which includes Arkansas, Tennessee, 
to all, will be the exhibit of textile products manufac- Mississippi and Missouri has about 300 licensed classers, 
tured by Southern mills which will be on display at the the great majority of whom work on a per bale basis. 
§ Biltmore Hotel during the convention. Delegates and Most of the classers had their licenses revoked because 
] visitors are urged to bring their ladies for the ladies’ com- of _overclassing, Parker said, although saveral have lost 
, mittee has arranged an interesting program in their be- them because of under classing. It is said that several 
half. : thousand bales have been put into the government loan 
of aid Levering Company: vice- from $2 to $5 per bale on the cotton due to over-classing. 
; presidents, Duncan Ferguson and Arthur R. Thompson, Classing cotton in the central belt is a more exacting ; 
' Jr.; treasurer, William R. Moorhouse; Secretary, Harold proposition than in other sections of he growing regions, a 
; C. Chapin. Robert W. Philip, editor of Cotton, Atlanta, due to the wide variety of staples, and the fact that this 5 
Ga., is Chairman of the Southeastern Section, hoSts for — territory produces a large- part of the long staple cotton, : # 
the convention. or that of 1'% inch in staple or over. : 


Uniform in Quality 
| Uniform in Size : 
Uniform in Finish 


IVE-D.C.RAGAN HIGH POINT.N.C. 


Always Uniform — Always Dependable 


MILL STARCH 


“The Weavers’ Friend” 
BOILS THIN e HAS MORE PENETRATION e CARRIES WEIGHT INTO THE FABRIC | 
Distributed by 
DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 

Cc. B. ller, Greenville, S. C. F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Ala. 
' L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 


Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control—Revers- 
ing Switch with limit stops 


= 

| 

= 

up and down. , 

= 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more 
about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


MERROW 
= RR 
= 1838 1938 
= For Overseaming = 
S and Overedging 
= with maximum 
= efficieney at : 
= High Speed & 
and low 
= operating 
= cost 
= Modernize 
with the New . 
= Merrow ClassA 
= Machines 

Write for details and let us deménstrate these machines on your own 

fabrics. 
8 Laurel Street Hartford, Conn. 

&. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721 R. B. Moreland, P. O. Bex 895 
= Spartanburg, 8. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


The Dary Ring Traveler is the result of 40 years’ experience 
and an enormous amount of research and experiment in 
high speed traveler manufacture. Dary Ringe Travelers are 
made trom specialy drawn stock by the finest of skilled 
craitsmen. They are guaranteed in weight, temper and 
stvle. Write for samples and prices today. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 
CHARLES L. ASHLEY, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
: JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
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Cloth Room, Weaving and Slashing 
(Continued from Page 51) 


uniform in length, and enable us to adjust the battery so 
that we would not get this result. After we had done 
this on a large number of them, that didn’t eliminate it 
to a great extent, and then we conceived a little device 
which seemed to be a positive solution, and enabled you 
to know that it was a mechanical trouble on the loom and 
would eliminate any machinery trouble. Ordinarily a 
loom fixer can fix it. I am going to ask Mr. Matthews 
to tell you about, that. 


Mr. Matthews: We have down there a plain clip, and 
also have a quill with a square brass top on it. In that 
way we have a positive way of eliminating beyond the 
shadow of a doubt where the trouble is. We can im- 
mediately see that it is some mechanical defect in the 
loom. 

Now, I have here a record of a test for 14 weeks. 
Seven weeks of this was on our 52 looms running with 
this square-top quill before and after. Seven weeks be- 
fore we installed this square-top quill, we had a breakage 
of 441. That’s:in four hours on the 52 looms. The test 
was made every Thursday from 2 until 6 o’clock. That 
gave us a breakage of .30. Our production on these 
looms before the square-top quill was put in was 89.7. 
That was the production. After putting in the square- 
top quills we had a test of seven weeks, same test, and 
we had 210 stops or a stop per loom of .14, and our pro- 
duction was 91.9. 

All my life as a loom fixer I have been worried with 
this thing, and everybody that ever went into a weave 
room and fixed looms had that trouble. Back in the old 
days, we let the other man take care of all of that. It is 
a positive cure for that thing. We had these percentages 
on a test every Thursday from 2 o'clock until 6 o’clock 
for 14 weeks. 


Question: Is that total stops or just filling stops? 
Answer: Just the filling. 

Question: What numbers of filling were used? 
Answer: We used 12 and 14. 


Question: You have not tried it on 30? 


Answer: No, but this has been in operation in the 
other mill, and they have reported from that mill that 
it has cured their trouble of breaking: that the work is 
better on fine filling than on coarse filling, or at least 


equally as good. 


Ouestion: Does that square end make any difference 


in the tension of the filling as it runs off? 


Answer: It makes no difference whatever. 


Due to shortage of space, it is not possible to report 
the entire proceedings of this meeting in this issue. The 
remainder will appear in the issue of November 15. 


\ | ( | 
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September Cotton Consumption Drops To 
544,037 Bales 


Washington.—Cotton consumption during September | 
totaled 544,037 bales compared with 601,305 bales in the 5 R A V E L E R S 
same month last year, according to preliminary statistics 


made public by the Census Bureau, Department of Com- ” : 
merce. Consumption for the two months’ period ending are MADE in the SOUTH 
September 30 this year totaled 1,095,443 bales compared 


with 1,204,922 bales in the mane period a year ago. This enables. us to give quick delivery of special 
Cotton on hand in consuming establishments on Sep- 


é , travelers so often needed by the mills during this 
} tember 30 totaled 1,107,388 bales compared with 986,- y 3 
day of frequent changes and styles. Our plant 
| 249 bales last year, while in public’storage and at com- sackets 4 ; 
presses for the two periods there was a total of 13,013,- at 
[ 410 bales and 6,880,029 bales respectively. your service day and night. 
| Of total consumption this year, 456,669 bales were : : 
used in the cotton-growing States, 61,673 bales in New , : 7 
: England States; and 15,695 bales in all other States. Carter Traveler C O. a 
Linters consumed during September totaled 70,991 bales A Division of a 
compared with 74,167 bales in the same month last year. 3 = 
Exports in September totaled 389,000 bales valued at A. B. S A R T E R, In Cc. : 
ff $20,252,000 compared with 201,000 bales valued at $10,- Gastonia, N. C. 7 
455,000 in August and 617,000 bales valued at $38,633,- ce q 
4 000 in September, 1937, according to an analysis of the N. C., S. C., Va., and Tenn. Representatives: a 
A, DEWEY CARTER, Gastonia, N. C. 7 
, export statistics by the textile division, Bureaus of ED. S. KEMPTON, Gastonia, N. C. 7 
= Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Ga., Ala. and Miss. 4 
i . W. A. HUNT, L a 
Total exports for the two months, August and Septem- 
ber, aggregated 590,000 bales valued at $30,707,000 com- RUSSELL A. SINGLETON, Dallas. Texas : 
. pared with 838,000 bales valued at $53,762,000 for the 7 7 
4 corresponding two months of 1937, a decline of 248,000 7 
bales or 29.6 per cent in quantity and $23,055,000 or 
42.9 per cent in value. 
As compared with the figures for the two months of | 
1937, smaller shipments were recorded for all the prin- lel 


Cotton Classing 


| | 

cipal European destinations, while larger shipments were GARLAND 
shown for Japan and Canada. iti 
| lel 
| 


A Cotton Classing Manual has been prepared by H. 
H. Willis, Gaston Gage, and Vernette B. Moore in co- \\ 
operation with the Textile Foundation, Washington, D. ily \WASY 
C. This manual compiles the information required by a ibs 
cotton classer to supplement his skills in stapling and RG ples 08 ie | | 
cotton grading, including cotton classing rules and prac- 43 | 
tices and a discussion of cotton classing as an occupation, | DIO SUS 
i the types of positions available and the requirements for ; Sseaeseesscuagossscusssuscsctaeesete ; 
i securing and holding these positions. 
Cotton valuation in terms of price variations for grade = E: | 
' and staple, cotton buying and selling in the spot markets 5 T E ».4 T I L E STARCHE S = 
and future markets, and the principles of hedging are ; O. K. Brand Pearl and Dixie Mill Thin Boiling end E , 
representative informational chapters. All Specialty Sterches = 
' Various study exercises and many blank forms are pro- g 5 
; vided for use in connection with the actual practice in = Corn Syrup, Corn Oil, Corn Sugar 2 
stapling and grading cotton. The compilation of rules g THE HUBINGER CO 5 
and regulations of the trade and the convenient instruc- = _— 
tional materials included makes this a particularly usable Stace 1861 
manual for teaching cotton classing. KEOKUK, IOWA | 
This manual consists of 116 pages and 25 illustrations. & CHESTER M. GOODYEAR par ois gemraetirnrge aia 
The price is $1.25. Copies may be secured from H. H. & 
Willis, Clemson, S. C. 


| CARTER 
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Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. 
Sales Offices: Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga., Inc., 603 
Stewart Ave.: F. H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., N. E.; C. A. 
Carrell, 2135 Cascade Rd., 8S. W. North Carolina—C harlotte, F. 
G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina- -Greenville, G 
R Easley, 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signal Mountain, W. i. 
Polley, 802 James Blvd. Florida—Orlando, R. N. Sillars, 605 EK, 
Gore Ave. Louisiana—New Orleans, J. C. Brill, 518 Gravier St. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 902-905 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; 390 S. Second St., Memphis, 
Tenn. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP.. Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Rooms 716-19 101 Marietta St. Bidg., 
Atlanta. Ga.; 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 
°01 Petroleum Bidg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex - 310 Mutual 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; 620 8S. Sth St., Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Bldg., Louisville, Ky.; 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 


MERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
tte. Shipping Dept., 1000 W. Morehead St. F. Casablan- 
cas and J. Casablancas, Executives; J. Rabasa, Engineer; Fred 
P. Brooks, P. O. Box 941, Atlanta, Ga., Representative; Ameri- 
can Casablancas Corp., P. O. Box 917, New Bedford, Mass. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Puckett, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charoltte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division) 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 
J. V. Ashley. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. 1. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, ¢ N. Sou. Reps., 
Robert KE. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, 8S. Harold Buck, 1615 
12th St.. Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cob b. Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala.; D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Durham, N.C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offiees, 44-A 
Norwood beeen Greenville, S. C.; 218 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta. Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. Suc- 
ceeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See this 
company’s listing.) 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
(Carolina Rep., S. C. Stimson, Winston- Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
1. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Cresce nt, W estfield, N J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell 5t., Kalamazoo, Mich, 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreth, 602 Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Her- 
bert Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O: Box 1169, Charlotte. N. CC. Sales 
Reps., W. B Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.; R. C. 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bidge., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore. 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N.C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CoO., Hartsville, S. C. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., 
Box 127, Telephone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.. Grady 
Gilbert, Telephone 1132, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., 


Johnston Bldg:, Charlotte, N. ( 


W. T. Smith, 2 Morgan Bldg., ag? cach cage S. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box 
481, Tel. 2913. Spartanburg, Boyd, 1071 Bellevue 
Drive, N. E., Tel. Hemlock 7055, po nt Ga.; Dana H. Alexan- 
der (Mill and Paper Starch Div. ), Birmingham, Ala. Stucks 
carried at:Carolina Transfer & ete sie Co., Charlotte; Consoli- 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S .C. Atlanta Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, Ss. ©... John. R. 
White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. ‘Stover, Mer.;.Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C, Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mgr.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Blidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points, 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St:, Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. Southern Tape Agent: Byrd 
Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.. Roll Agents: Dixie 
itoller Shop, Rockingham, N. C. . J. Whittemore & Sons, 
Burlington, N. C.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow 
toler Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Greenville Roll & Leather Co., 


Greenville, S. C. Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, 
Box 752, Atlanta, Ga 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville. .S. C.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., &. N 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St., 5. W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, S. 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E. 1., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington, Dei. 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Megr.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.; E. P. Davidson. 
Asst. Mgr. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church S8t.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P 
Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L: E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey, 
5. A. Fettus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira; Charlotte Office: J. T. 
McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Bldg., 
(Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. KH: Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bidg.., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R.: Johnson, Green- 
WwW. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., W. A. Howard. 
Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga, 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., E. l., Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., W ETON, Del. Howard J. Smith, Dist. Sales Mer., W. 
F, Hummel, Salesman, 414 S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &€ CO., E. 1., Rayon Div., F. H. 
Coker, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 S. Church St.. Charlotte, N. C. Ace- 


tate Div., J. J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 S. Church St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E. 1., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office. 
414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, District Sales Mer. Reps., 
J. Li. Moore, Technical Man, Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 8S. 
Church S8St.;: John C, Robertson, 1220 Passadena Ave., Atlanta, 
Ga., Technical Man; R. C. Cochrane, 356 Pine Tree Drive, At- 
lanta, Ga., Salesman: W. F. Murphy, 1106 19th Ave Nashville, 


renn., Ceramic Salesman. 7 
EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidge., Charlotte, N. C. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte. 
N. C., BR. and: V. G. Brookshire, 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., by Mass. 


Sou. Office, 813 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence. R. L 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants. 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FREDERICK IRON @ STEEL CO., THE, Frederick, Md. 
Sou. Re ps., R. L. Selby, Piedmont Engineering OF Charlotte. 
N. C.: Boiler E quipment Service Co., Atlanta, Ga. : 


SANERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bldg., Chariotte, N.. C,, 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. teps., J. W. Lassiter. F. Ww. Rea- 
gan, E. H. Chapman, Charoltte, N. C.; J. Cc. Borden Grace 
American Bldg.. Richmond. VYa.; Wises; W ainwright 
Bidg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Blidg.., 

Charles- 
Thompson, 


Bluefield, W. Va.; H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Blidg.., 


ton, 5. C.; P. W. Black, Greenville; S. C.; H. G. 
Bristol, Tenn. 


| 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York Ga, Warehouse stocks at Greenville, S. C., Winston-Salem, N. 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 8S. Blivd., Charlotte, N. C. C¢., Atlanta, Ga 


B. A Stigen, Mer. KENNEDY CO., W. A., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales W. A. Kennedy, Pres. 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., E .H. Ginn, Dist. Mer. 


Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W 
Coles Mer.: Dallas Tex. a T Blaisdell Dist. Mer Houston. irving Bullard, P res. ¢ ‘har lotte, N. Be Mer. Sou. Set ,ice Dept . 
Tex. Wise WwW. O'Hara Mers.: Oklahoma City. Okla.. F. Ss. Bw. Henderson, Greer. 5. C.; Dan B. Griffin, Southern Sales 
x D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou, Sales Offices, Birming- eP., B. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. _ Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
| ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- ply Co., Greensboro, N .C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
} Kinney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mgr.; Knoxville.  lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. 
Tenn.. A. B. Cox, Mer.: Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.: Gastonia, N, C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Memphis, ‘Tenn., G. O. ‘Me ‘Farlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. °- Anderson, S. C.; ray sarge & Crawford, Spartanburg, 5S. 
Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La.,-B. Willard, Mgr.; Richmond, C.; Industrial Supply Co, 0.5 Caroline 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mger.; San Antonio, Tex., 1. A. Uhr, Mger.. > Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mgr.; Dallas. Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Tex.. W .F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Meg Greenville, S. C,., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP co., Hoboken, N. J. ‘ 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 
Knapp. Commercial Bank Blidg., ¢ ‘h: irlotte, N. 
KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 0: Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
GILL LEATHER CO., Salem. Mass. Sou. Reps.. Gastonia, side Bidg.. Greenville. S. C.: Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Agt. Suu 


N. C., W. G, Hamner; Greenville, S. C., W. J. Moore, Ralph Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 

Gossett; Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc; Griffin, Ga., Claude B: ler .P. O. Box 1883, Greenville. S. C.: Luke J. Castile. 

Belton C. Plowden 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. W allace, h1lS S. 26th 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., THE, Akron, 0. Sou. ‘St, Birmingham, Ala. 


Offices and Reps., W. Killick, 209-1) 7th St.. Charlotte N LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philadel- 
_ C.; J. L. Sturges, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, spray 


phia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, O. Box 1083, Charhotte, 
O. Roome, ovu-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Urleatis,. La... 4 H. 
Netberding, 1128 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; W. R. B urtle, 3rd - 
and Guthrie. Louisville. Kv.: R. G. Abbott Allen and Meoad Sra. MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City - 
Richmond, Va.; E. A. Filley and M. W. Sledge, 214 Spring St., sou. Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First National Bank Bldg., Char- - 
N. W.,- Atlanta, Ga.; J. Sinciair, 700 S. Zist St... Btrmitng hans fotte, N. C. 
tome, Ga.; Bluefield Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Gastonia Mill Holliater 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Knoxville Belting & Supply Co. land: -P. Bow 805. Aviant 
Kk noxviile, Tenn.: Laurel Mach. & Fdry. Co., Laurel, Miss.;.Or- ang, +. U. BOX 890. anta, Ga. 
lando Armature Works, Orlando, Fla.; McComb Supply Co., Har- MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Jobbers: ‘ 
lan, Ky., and Jellico, Tenn.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co... Chatta- Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., 3 . 
nooga, Tenn.; Mississippi Fdry. & Mach. Co,, Jackson, Miss.; Shelby, N.-C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: 7 
Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Morgan's, Inec.. M. ‘Thurston. Co., Richmond, Va.; Ferebee-Johnson Co., 
Savannah, Ga.; Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry, Fla.; C. ‘T. Pat- Lynchburg, Va.; Knoxville Belting Co., Knoxville, Tetn.; Miss. a 
terson Co,, Inc., New Orleans, La.; Pensacola Tool & Supply Foundry & Mch. Co., Jackson, Miss.; Corinth Machine Co., Cor- i 
Corp., Pensacola, Fla.; 1. W. Philips ,Tampa, Fla.; Pye-Barker jnth, Miss.; Industrial: Supplies Co., LaGrange, Ga.: Philips - 
Supply Co.. Atlanta, Ga.; Railey Milam Hdwe. Co., Miami. Fla.:  Hdw. & Supply Co., Columbus, Ga.; Macon Supply Co., Macon, = 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co., Anderson, 5S. C.; Superior tron Works & Ga.; Owen-Richards Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Matthews-Morse " 
Supply Co., Shreveport, La.; Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., Sales Co., 909 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C. a 
\Miacon. Ga.: Textile Mill Suyniv Co., Charlotte N. €.: Fidewater 
Supply Co., Norfolk, Va., Columbia, 8. C., Asheville, N. C.; W. NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc,, Harrison, N. J. Sou e 
» Reynolds Barker, 1634 Laurel Ave., Knoxville, Tenn.; S. Donald Offices and Plant, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Reps., D. Rion, Cedar- ie 
é Fortson, Augusta, Ga. town, Ga.: C. E. Elphick, 100 Buist Ave., Greenville, S. C.; - 
it. B. Macintyre, care D. G. MacIntyre, Franklinton, N. C.; Paul 
ES GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. Starke, 2026 Eaton Place, Baltimore, Md.;: G. H. Small, 226 3 7 
f GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA.. Successor to GULF RE: tolling Road, Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 7 
4 FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St.. ae 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, 5S, C.; T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, Providence, R. Il. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., - 
S. C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- Charlotte, N. C., Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. Sou. a 
lotte, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New teps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
i York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Heuston, S. C.; H. B. Askew, 


Box 272, Atanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H | 7 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, Ne York City. Sou. Rep., D,. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. . 
Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark; Box 274, Spart: EM tate S. C. Sales 


Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CoO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
Reps. rally W. Piper, Box 634, Fairfax, Ala. W. R. Gargent. city. sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead Phone $-7191, Char- 
rreenville, ©. lntte, N. C., Spartanburg. S. C.. Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. €. 
H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. ‘F@lls lL. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mngr. 7 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 7 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Plant, 218 W. Long St.. Gastonia. .N. C. 
C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.; Fritz Swelfel, Frec lickinson, Jim } 
Miller, sales NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn 
OWDER COMPANY. Wil Del 4 Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N, C | 
HERCULES P , Wilmington, Del. Distrib- 
utors—Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Her- ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., - 
4 cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta, Ga Edwin W. Kiumph, 2048 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte, N, ¢.: a 
i -Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse Co., 505-513 Cliff C, Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, N. C. ; 
( ‘eds ir St.. *harlotte, Textile Warehouse Co. 511-513 PARKS CRAMER co Plants at Fitch] ur 
ant: Mass.. and Char- 
Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South Atlantis Bonded Warehouse lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 
Corp., W ashington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. C. 
HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. Page Pe tated ee & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
| and ealth, an Nelfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence UR. I. Sou. Distrib- Southeastern Div. Office. 203 Cor : 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- outheastern Div. Office, 208 Commercial Bidg., Gastonia, N.C. | 
niv Co.. and Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte. N €.: Gastonia THE PURE OIL CO., Industrial Sales Dept., Southeastern . 


Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson Division Office, 140 Spring St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., O. T. Clark 
Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. 8S. C.: Carolina Mer. 


Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.: 

Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply e, R. |. Sou, Rep., 
Co., Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Yann Sup- enry anner, Greenville, ©, 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


: Sou. Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 512 N. Spring St., Winston-Salem, | 
HOUGHTON @& CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, N.C? 7. W. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.: A. S. Jay, 1600 : 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley, 1301 W. Morehead 8t., S ist St ’ ’ ; 


‘ . Birmingham, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman. Forsyth 
Charlotte, N, C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrew, 1306 Court Square s ww. Atlanta, G: 


a.; Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 
Baltimore, Md.; C. 1. Migert, Court Square Foreyth 8t., 8. W., Phone Wainut 6916, Atlanta, Ga. 
. Baltimore, Md.: S. P. Schwoyer, 507 N. Main St.. igh Point, 
<i <2 Wylie, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Swu. Office; Greenville, 
Peachtree Rd., Atlanta, Ga. (Apt. 45): H. F. Graul, C.. John Roy, Representative. 
605 Idlewild Circle. Birmingham, Ala.; V. C. Shadden. 1821 Au- SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. : 
¢ burndale Ave.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. 
St.. New Orleans, La.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New Gayle, Sou. Agent: Atlanta, Ga.. John L. Graves and Miles A. 
Orleans, La.; G. J. Reese, 402 S. Independence St., Sapulpa, Comer, Selling Agents; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling 
Okla. Agent. 
HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St... Boston, Mass..Sou. SEYOEL jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, old’ Golle S.,; Alexander W. Anderson, 10 Mil- 
N a ton Ave. Bdgewood, L. 
5 ee SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N..W., Atlanta. Ga. 
HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Son. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor. Mer. SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., Kenosha, Wis. 623 Spring St., N. 
S. W. Rep, Russell A. Singleton Co.. Ine... Mail Route 5. Dallas, W., Atlanta, Ga.; 20 E. 21st St., Baltimore, Md.: 2809 Main St.. 
Tex.; J. Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Tex.; 119 W. Ashley St., Jacksonville, Fla:: 2516 Grand 


Ave., Kansas City, Mo.; $940 Poydras St., New Orle ANS, La.; 1645 
HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Southeastern Sales \V. Broad St. Richmond, Va.; 2647 Washington Bivd., St. Louis, 
Rep., Chester M. Goodyear, 1284 Piedmont Ave.,_N.E.,. Atlanta. Mo. 
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SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses. Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.,; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Khett St., Greenville, S. (*.: South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C. ' New South 
iixpress Lines, Columbia, C.; Terminal Storage Corp., $17 N 
t7th St.. Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Nortolk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 5. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE @& FLYER CO., 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ll. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mgr., 812 Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanbur C.: Geo. A. Dean. Keps. W. T. O'Steen, Greenville, 
Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N, C.; John T. Higginbothem;: 
H. Birmingham, Ala. 


harlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Factory, 2100 
W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guil- 
ford Bank Bldeg., Greensboro, N. W. Cain, V. (A. rat: 
Greenville Plant, P. O. Box 1899, Greenville, S. C.—J. J. Kauf- 
mann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Sou. Divisions, H. E. 
Littlejohn, Davis L. Batson; Atlanta Plant, P. O. Box 1496, At- 
lanta, Ga.—H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, G. P. Carmichael, 
Ralph Ragan, 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., lra L. Griffin, Mgr. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O., Box 1894, Green- 
,ille, S. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


STEWART IRON WORKS CO,, Cincinnati. epee Sou. Reps., 
Ruff Hardware Co., 1649 Main St., Columbia, 8S. C.; Prince Street 
Fuel Yard, Prince and Fraser Sts., Georgetown, 's. C.; George 
KE. Cherry, Jr., Pactolus, N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, P. O. Box 176, 
Wilmington, N. C.; Durham Builders Supply Co., Milton Ave. at 
Main St.. Box 481, Durham, N. C.; Walter Lawrenson, 408 
Church St.. Greensboro, N. C.; Gregg Ferring, care R. A. Brand, 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; John E. Johnson, Box 743, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Fischer Lime & Cement Co., 263 Walnut St., 
Memphis, Tenn.; National Guard Products, Inc., 400 S. Front 
St.. Memphis, Tenn.; R. G. Jeffries, 409 W. Clinch Ave., Knox- 
ville, Tenn.: Hibbler-Barnes Co., 700 Block, Tenth St., shat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Cromer & Thornton, Inc., 215 Decatur St., S. E., 
Atlanta. Ga.: A. H. McAfee & Son, 363 Hopkins st.. &. iy At- 
lanta. Ga.: Burum Co., 661-669 Ninth St., Augusta, Ga.; R. I,. 
1601 Katherwood Drive, S W., Atlanta, Ga.; Brucer T. Scoggins, 
South End of Thomas St., Athens, Ga.; T. M. Gorrie, P. 0. Box 
441. Montgomery, Ala.; F. L. Sherman, 100 Bienville Ave., Mo- 
bile. Ala.: J. E. Paterson Lumber Co., Dauphin and Tacon Sts., 
Mobile, Ala. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell. 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901. 
Norfolk, Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N,. C.; W. H. 
Goebel, toanoke, Va.; A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.; P. H 
Baker, Spartanburg, S. c.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. L 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. 
Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. Il. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants 
Greenville, S. €C.;: Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, Ga. Sou. 
lteps., EB. Rowell Holt, J. M. Gregg, 208 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte. N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. 
Sidney Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer.., 
Monticello, Ga. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps., “rer W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. 
Maynard, P. O. omy 456, Belmont, N. 


VEEDER-ROOT, tInc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 
W. Washington St., Greenville, S .C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes. Jr.. 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


WAK, tInc., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 
Pres. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG, CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
D. Cc. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; E. V. Wilson, Greenville, S.C 


WHITIN. MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville; Mass. Sou. Office. 
Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and KR. I. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as. Charlotte Office; IL. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WINDLE & CO., J. H., 281 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 
WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passiac, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R 


Bruning, 306. 8S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 601 E. 5th St, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN, November 1, 1938 


Additional Mills Accept Cotton Bagging 


The TrextTiLe BULLETIN of October Ist carried a list 


of names of mills that have agreed to accept cotton on a 


net weight basis when wrapped in cotton bagging instead 
of the conventional jute bagging. Since that time, a 
communication from S$. Odenheimer, president of the 
Lane Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La., where the cotton 
bagging is being manufactured, advises us of additional 
mills which have arreed to accept cotton on a net weight 
basis. The list follows: 


No. of 
Spinning 
Mill Location Spindles 
Alabama 
Bama Cotton Mills, Enterprise , 9,576 
Geneva Cotton Mills, Geneva ... 11,840 
Bradiord -Mills, Prattville 10,920 
| Connecticut 
Ponemah Mills, Taftville 79,104 
Georgia 
P. King Mfg. Co., Augusta 60,384 
Mary-Leila Cotton Mills, Greensboro 19,344 
Sibley-Enterprise Mfg. Co., Augusta 75,072 
Fitzgerald Cotton Mills, Fitzgerald 11,390 
Martha M lis (B. F. Goodrich), Thomaston 135,L00 
U.S. Rubber Products, Inc., Hogansville 37,764 
Ruchten Cotton Mills, Griffin 15,168 
Crown Cotton Mills, Dalton v0,700 
Macon. Textiles, 'nc., Macon . 0,912 
Palmetto Cotton Mills, Palmetto 6,880 
Tifton, Cotton Mills, Tifton ma 10,996 
Dix-e Cotton Mills, LaGrange 22.888 
Ancher Duck Mills, Rome 29,900 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta 100,90 
Maine 
Continental Mills, Lewiston 105,848 
Massachusetts 
Nashawena Mills, New Bedford 72,000 
Whitin Bros., Inc., Linwood 22,860 
Bourne Mills, Fall River 3 | 84,268 
Warwick Mills, Boston | 32,256 
| North Carolina 
Marion Mfg. Co., Marion __ 37,92 
Gastonia Combed Yarn Corp., Gastonia 37,088 
Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids - | : 54,336 
Pilot Mills, Raleigh | 13,364 
Salisbury Cotton Mills, Salisbury 32,192 
Efird Mfg. Co., Albemarle | | 54,360 
Carolina Textile Corp., Charlotte “0,900 
Peck Mfg. Co., Warrenton 10,000 — 
Firestone Cotton Mills, Gastonia - 145,348 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co., Cherryville 18,000 
Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids . 47,552 
Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids . 7 29,808 
Patterson Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids . AGS 29,520 
Oklahoma 
Commander Mills, Inc., Sand Springs 25,200 
Rhode Island 
Warwick Mills, West Warwick . | 56,880 
South Carolina 
F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville 3 70,352 
Worth Mills, Ft. Worth me $4,444 
Tennessee 
O-Cedar Corp., Covington . 2,688 
Springfield Woolen Mills Co., Springfield 5.550 
| Texas 
Lone Star Cotton Mills, El Paso ). 320 
Wisconsin 


Janesville Cotton Mills, Janesville Not given 


Total 


1,746,274 
Original! list 7,605,819 
Additional! list 1,746,274 


Total to date 
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The same machinery — 


10% to 12% more yarn. 


Replace your old, uneven rings with high- polish 
DIAMOND FINISH and enjoy a production increase of 
10% to 12%. For maximum gain, utilize Eadie oil- 
lubricated or multiple-groove types, which often give 
much greater production increases. 


WHITINSVILLE ("4852 


SPINNING RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning ad Twister R ings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 


Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


THE EDGE 


—That Prevents Fly Waste 
and Split Ends 


VOGEL FROST-PROOF CLOSETS 


have a Perfect Record 


IN the twenty-eight years we have been manu- 


facturing YOGEE Frost-Proof Closets there is no 
record of one ever freezing when properly in- 
stalled. And during this time they have built up an 
amazing reputation for durability and economy. 


Sold by Plumbers Everywhere 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del, St. Louis, Mo. 


L, 


The swirling of the end in 
passing through the trav- 
eler produces smooth even 
yarn. 


BEVEL 


This in turn reduces the 
fly waste to a minimum in 
the Spinning and Twist- 
ing of Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, and Asbestos, 
also reduces the number 
of split ends in the throw- 
ing of Real and Artificial 
Silks. 


The Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge 


The Bowen Patented 
Vertical Offset 


The Universal 
Standard Ring 
Travelers 


EDGE 


weer ees Are the result of combined research and 
experience in manufacturing Ring Travelers and 
backed by most modern mechanical equipment. It is 
to your advantage to try these travelers. Made in 


all sizes and weights to meet every ring traveler re- 
quirement. 


Write for Samples 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. Greenville, 8. C. 
Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 
Sales Representatives 


Wm. P. Vaughan 
P. O. Box 792 
Greenville, S. C. 


T. L. Maynard Oliver B. Land 
P. O. Box 456 P. O. Box 158 
Belmont, N. C. Athens, Ga. 


A Traveler for Every Fibre 
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TELEPHONE: 296 SKIPTON(2 unes) <<. wa CODES: A.B.C. (6™ EDITION) 


TELEGRAMS *“SUPPLY SKIPTON” rast BENTLEY'S AND PRIVATE 


EMBSAY TANN E 


SKIPTON 


ENGLAND 


AB/LO October lst, 1938 
TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY: 


For many years we have sold our Hairon Leather to various 
distributors in the States and our volume has continued to in- 
crease. However, we find that some distributors are not so well 
equipped as to facilities for cutting Mill Strapping, which often 
results in improper cutting and grading. 


After a thorough investigation and careful consideration, 
we decided to appoint THE McLEOD COMPANIES as our exclusive 
Agents in the Southern States, and they are the only distributors 
authorized to offer or sell BROOKSBANK Hairon Leather in the 
southern territory. 


The McLeod Leather & Belting Company, with its years of 
experience in cutting Leather, and a newly equipped, modern 
Strapping Department, is cutting Brooksbank Leather so that its 
good qualities are preserved, thereby. assuring our customers of a 


high quality product at a reasonable price. 


Respectfully, 


J. BROOKSBANK, SON & COMPANY, LTD. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


McLEOD LEATHER & BELTING CO. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO. GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. 


Greensboro, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 
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